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NEWS OF 


FAVOURABLE balance-sheet by sea in the Mediter- 
ranean comes as a welcome set-off to the news of the 
land operations in that area. The mystery, so far as it was a 
mystery, of the method by which German armoured divisions 
reached Libya is dramatically dispelled by the report of the 
brilliant action on Tuesday night in which five supply ships, 
two and probably more of them heavily laden with mechanical 
transport vehicles, were sunk, together with three escorting 
destroyers, in the course of the passage from Sicily to Tripoli. 
One of our own destroyers, the destroyer ‘ Mohawk,’ was tor- 
pedoed and sunk in the course of the operations, but that mis- 
fortune, even when added to the loss of the new and very effi- 
cient §,000-ton cruiser ‘ Bonaventure’ a day or two earlier, 
leaves the balance of success heavily in our favour. At the same 
time the Navy has been giving valuable support to the land 
forces by heavily shelling enemy communications and airfields 
on the Libyan coast. One other danger appears to have 
been arrested, for the present at any rate, if the report is true 
that Marshal Pétain has overruled Admiral Darlan’s desire :o 
bring back important vessels of the French Fleet to Toulon from 
North African ports, a contingency against which Mr. 
Churchill sounded an emphatic warning in his last speech. In 
Greece there can be no pretence that the German advance 
is stemmed, as it appears to be temporarily in Libya. Yugo- 
slavia is reduced to guerilla warfare. 


Japan and Russia 

It is characteristic of the weight attached in these days to 
diplomatic agreements between totalitarian States that it occurs 
t© no one to judge the Russo-Japanese treaty signed last 
Sunday on its face-value. It is ostensibly to run for five years. 



















Actually, of course, it will run for as long or short a period as 
May suit the convenience of both parties. Unless there are 
secret clauses, as is possible enough, the treaty says singularly 
littl—merely that if either party is attacked by a third the other 
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will observe strict neutrality. In an accompanying declaration 
Russia is given a free hand in Outer Mongolia and Japan in 
Manchukuo. Japan is gratified because she feels free to expand 
southward without feeling concern about her common frontier 
with Russia in the north. To that extent the pact is represented 
as a rebuff for Britain and the United States. But it also leaves 
Russia free to concentrate against any dangers on her Polish 
frontier, where Germany is performing various menacing move- 
ments, without alarm about developments in the Far East. The 
real test of the implications of the agreement is whether Russia 
continues to supply help to China in her struggle against 
Japanese aggression. If she does do that, in common with 
Britain and the United States, then the hollowness of the agree- 
ment will be self-evident. If she does not—and there has been 
some friction quite independently between Russia and Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek over the latter’s attitude to the Communist 
army in China—it will have to be taken more seriously. It may 
be observed that Japan has reason to fear attack from no one. 
As much cannot be said of Russia. She has definite reason to 
fear a possible aggressor, Germany. If the event proved the 
fear justified the new agreement would presumably neutralise 
any obligations falling on Japan under the Tripartite Pact. 


The Conquest of Italian East Africa 


The news that the Duke of Aosta had requested a safe con- 
duct for an Italian aircraft carrying an envoy to Diredawa 
caused a breaking-off of hostilities in the air and on the ground 
in Abyssinia. After the fall of Keren and Massawa in Eritrea, 
and the capture of Addis Ababa, the capital of Abyssinia, the 
position of the Italians in East Africa became hopeless. From 
every direction British Imperial forces were advancing, and the 
retreat of the enemy from one British detachment merely led 
them towards another. Nothing was to be gained by continued 
resistance except that it detained British troops sorely needed 
in other fields of action ; and it was doubtless that consideration 
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which has led the Duke of Aosta to hold out so long. But 
there was a growing urgency from the Italian point of view to 
end the fighting. The position of the Italian population was 
perilous in the extreme. Those who were in Addis Ababa were 
safe under British protection, but those who were on their way 
thither or isolated in various parts of the country were in 
danger from the Ethiopians whom the Italians themselves had 
enrolled. It may well be that the Duke of Aosta, out of con- 
sideration for the Italian settlers, has decided to abandon the 
forlorn hope and ask for British protection. Soon the Emperor 
Haile Selassie will himself arrive at the capital and will be 
received ceremoniously by his chieftains. Though he will 
certainly require British forces to help the Abyssinian patriot 
troops to restore and maintain order, the collapse of Italian 
resistance should release powerful contingents to reinforce the 
armies of the Middle East. 


France and the Vichy Government 


It is not easy to gauge public feeling in France, where free- 
dom of speech alike in occupied and unoccupied territory is a 
thing of the past. But such evidences as the recent demonstra- 
tion in Lyons in favour of Yugoslavia, the Vichy Government’s 
admission that every day young men try to leave for Britain, 
and reports from various sources indicate a growing sympathy 
for this country among the people of France. But the move- 
ment of the Government appears to be in the opposite 
direction. Admiral Darlan may be more correct in his 
demeanour, but he is scarcely less anti-British than M. Laval 
himself, and he appears to be becoming more disposed than 
ever to active collaboration with Germany. To some extent 
his position vis-d-vis Germany has been weakened by the fact 
that the trump card which he held has been kept in reserve 
too long—his possession of the French Fleet and secure ports 
in northern Africa. The Nazis have been allowed to make 
progress in their penetration of Morocco, and it is all too likely 
that the preparations for this Libyan expedition were partly 
made from French North Africa. In any case now they are in 
force in Tripoli, and French colonial territory is no longer 
safe against future German operations on land. Admiral 
Darlan has therefore lost much of his bargaining-power, 
and fear if not inclination may now be a reason for his increas- 
ing readiness to satisfy Nazi demands. 


Mr. Hoover on Feeding Europe 


In a letter to The Times, published last Wednesday, Mr. 
Herbert Hoover puts forward a reasoned defence of his scheme 
for permitting food to be sent to women, children and unem- 
ployed men in the occupied democracies. Mr. Hoover’s proposals 
ought to be examined on their merits and their merits only. 
His record is sufficient to assure us that they are put forward 
from motives of humanity only, and not in the least from any 
willingness to weaken our war-effort. One may go farther and 
say that if it could be proved that supplies to the occupied 
countries would not directly or indirectly benefit the Germans 
the public in Britain would be not less anxious to help than 
Mr. Hoover himself. The real question, then, is what guaran- 
tees he can offer that the supplies will really effect the ends 
that he desires. He presupposes a prior agreement with the 
Germans covering cessation of all requisition of native food 
supplies—that is to say, a reversal of their present procedure. 
Compulsory sale cannot be distinguished from requisition. He 
further requires contribution from German-controlled bread- 
stuffs in amounts equivalent to the food already taken. (The 
regular method in France is to release a small percentage of 
food-stocks commandeered.) He offers efficient neutral 
control. If these conditions could really be satisfied the objec- 
tions to his scheme would vanish. If he can persuade us that 
the Germans would so far reverse their present policy as to 
meet his conditions, and that neutral control would be effec- 
tive, then our course would be clear. Probably he would be 
on stronger ground if he would frankly admit that anything 
we send will to some extent help Germany, and ask that we 
should risk that and permit the supply of special food for 
children under organised control. 
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Food for Spain 


An agreement has been signed in Madrid, said Mr. But; 
in a written Parliamentary answer, providing for a Britis, 
advance of £2,500,000 to Spain, to be spent in such Manne; 
as the two Governments may decide. This new agreemenr ; 
in pursuance of the policy adopted in March, 1940, under ti 
Anglo-Spanish Trade and Payments Treaty. Spain is ang bas 
been in dire need of food for her population and raw Material 
for her industry. Since the occupation of much of France by 
Germany there was the obvious danger that food and Material 
sent to Spain might find their way to the enemy. The neces. 
sities of the blockade as well as the scarcity of availabl: 
shipping, therefore. made it impossible to allow unlimite 
supplies to go to Spain, or indeed any supplies but those which 
would be used in the country. But the British Governmen; 
has been doing all that is possible to enable necessary foods jp 
reach Spain, and intends to continue to do so, Providing 
credits as well as shipping facilities. This is wise policy 
General Franco has been fortified in his decision to resist the 
blandishments of Hitler by his knowledge that Germany could 
or would do nothing to prevent the Spanish people from 
starving, but that Britain is both able and willing to do so x 
long as Spain is genuinely neutral. 


The Situation in Eire 

Broadcasting last Monday Mr. de Valera said that even 
the maintenance of neutrality will mean for Eire much hard- 
ship and privation. That is no doubt true. The economic 
situation of a country situated as Eire is, bent on preserving ; 
neutrality which, though not designedly so, is extremely helpful 
to Germany, is inevitably grave. The public in this county 
is not lacking in sympathy for the Southern Irish, who ar 
undoubtedly suffering from a severe shortage of food and other 
necessaries of life. But the bringing in of military supplies 
to Great Britain is a condition of our own survival, and we can 
hardly be expected to release much-needed shipping for the 
Southern Irish when they are unwilling even to give the use 
of those bases which were originally secured to us under the 
Treaty. The decision is entirely one for Mr. de Valera’s 
Government, and his unwillingness to co-operate even toa 
limited extent with the rest of the Empire is a matter for him 
and Eire alone. We can understand his desire not to expos 
the towns of Eire to the possibility of being bombed, and we 
in this country have not been disposed to dwell on the greater 
dangers to which neutrality exposes her by weakening ou 
defences—defences which are also hers. But in the United 
States there are not the same reasons for reserve, and the 
report may well be true that the American Government, asked 
by the Eire Minister of Defence to supply shipments of wheat 
and arms to Eire, has replied that any such arrangement could 
only be under the terms of the Lease and Lend Act, and would 
require some—and a particular—quid pro quo. 


Freedom to Debate 

Does unity in the face of the enemy mean that political and 
social questions should be left out of public discussion? The 
Labour Party is evidently uneasy lest the proceedings of th 
Central Council of the National Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations should imply an answer in the affirms 
tive. A statemeat in the Labour Press Service contests th 
suggestion in a sensible and reasoned argument. It points out 
that when Labour entered the Government it made no sacrifice 
of principle and demanded none from the Conservatives. I 
adds that Lord Halifax has said much the same as Mr. Attlee m 
indicating the need of great social and economic changes whet 
the war has been won ; and it might be said that no one has 
emphasised more strongly than Mr. Churchill himself the 
importance of the post-war period of reconstruction. Mort 
over the Prime Minister has constantly dwelt on the value be 
attaches to freedom and frankness of speech. There is, there 
fore, not much likelihood of any serious opposition—at leas 
from those who count most—to the Labour contention that dis 
cussion of future social and economic measures is not ofl} 
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issible but highly desirable. What would be objectionable 
gould be the ventilating of opinion in a provocative or purely 
party spirit. There is so much willingness nowadays to discuss 
matters oD their merits and without reference to obsolete party 
cies that it should be possible and often fruitful to debate post- 
war reforms and advocate post-war measures without any 
teach of the political truce. The Prime Minister himself has 

essed his belief that much reconstruction on a large scale 
might be carried out in the years immediately after the war by 
continued co-operation. 


T.U.C. on the Trade Disputes Act 


Representatives of the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress visited the Prime Minister last week to put before 
him their claim for amendment of the Trade Disputes and 
Trades Union Act. The Act was passed after the General 
Strike of 1926 with a view to preventing a similar use of 
rade union power in the future. The disabilities imposed 
upon the unions by that measure have been a long-standing 
grievance with the T.U.C. and the Labour Party, and both 
ue pledged to do all in their power to reverse it. The 
objections to some of the clauses of the Act are perhaps 
rather a matter of amour propre than of substantial grievance. 
In recent years the trade unions have declared and proved by 
their conduct their determination to employ only constitutional 
methods, and they have had few temptations to resort to illegal 
strikes as defined by the Act. In practice there might be 
occasions when the distinction between a legitimate strike 
and a sympathetic strike might simply depend on the way 
certain unions were organised. It may well be argued that 
when the unions are in an accommodating mood the penal 
clauses of thé Act are unnecessary, and when they are not 
they would be very difficult to enforce. In theory it is not 
easy to condemn the provision which substitutes “ contracting 
in” for “contracting out” of payment of a political levy 
approved by ballot. The latter put the onus of refusing to pay 
the political levy on the individual. But it is doubtful if there is 
as much weight in the objection to the system which prevailed 
before 1926 as there was once. In view of the fact that the leaders 
of the movement are intent on preserving its constitutional 
character and aspire to see it as a universally accepted part 
of the system for regulating labour in industry, their interests 
are not opposed to those of the State, and they should be able 
to work out with the Government some amendments which 
would satisfy all parties. This solution is probably implicit 
in Mr. Churchill’s promise of further consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the General Council 


Losses at Sea—Monthly Reports 


There is ample justification for the decision to publish the 
figures of merchant shipping lost once a month only, instead of 
once a week. In view of the fact that the figures cover losses 
which may have occurred in any part of the world it has often 
happened that the weekly report has had to be amended in the 
light of later news. Thus it was disconcerting to learn that 
the report for the week ended March 16th had to be amended 
from 71,773 tons lost to 146,098. Such errors can be avoided 
if the news is published at less frequent intervals. But there 
is another, and a more important reason, why news should not 
be given for so short a period. A week’s report may enable 
the enemy to deduce just what were the results of his attacks 
in this or that area, and whether the losses were due to sub- 
marines, aircraft, or other methods of attack. So far as the 
information of the public is concerned the monthly report is 
really more satisfactory. The record of a single week cannot 
Possibly give a representative picture of the situation. At the 
present time we shall do well to reckon with the fact that heavy 
losses are being inflicted on us at sea. We know that the battle 
of the Atlantic is being fought relentlessly, and that the toll we 
are paying involves greater elements of danger than those pre- 
sented by any other enemy action ; and that while we trust the 
Navy and Air Force to do all in their power to defeat the 
attack there can be no margin of safety unless all at home play 
their part by sacrifices in consumption and energy in production. 
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The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Parliament has 
adjourned for a few days and most members are in their 
constituencies, helping in the blitzed areas, estimating the 
truth of Mr. Lloyd George’s strictures on War Agricultural 
Committees, witnessing the visits of parents to evacuated 
children, watching the effects of rationing and of the concentra- 
tion ‘of industry, and observing how the Budget is being 
“taken” by all sections of the community. Some members 
appear to be attending conferences, some are rumoured to be 
speaking at Easter schools. Meanwhile, the Prime Minister has 
chosen a dramatic moment to confer degrees at Bristol Univer- 
sity, of which he is Chancellor, on Mr. Winant and Mr. Menzies 
and to send an inspiring message to our Yugoslav allies. 

+ * * * 

There will be second thoughts on the Budget and continued 
anxiety over Hitler’s unfolding plan to subjugate the British 
Empire. There will be murmuring criticism on smaller points 
and demands for speedier administration in half-a~dozen Depart- 
ments, but Parliament is too divorced from the administrative 
machine to offer the kind of pointed, telling criticism that in 
peace-time keeps a Government on its toes. It must be, there- 
fore, assumed that every Minister is working his Department 
at a war level, ceaselessly, night and day, planning ahead for 
every emergency. 

* * * 

I hope Parliament will resume its activities in no carping 
or complacent mood, but realising more fully its tremendous 
responsibility. Every member is a master of some aspect of 
public policy ; at any rate he is free to witness how policy 
directly affects some corner of Britain. If he sees waste 
of materials or man-power, if he detects injustices or creakings 
in local government, if he observes neglect or failure to seize 
and fails to report these discoveries in high quarters, he is 
guilty of sleeping on his watch. This and nothing less is the 
solemn responsibility which rests on the chosen spokesmen of 
the people. 

* * * * 

The war is entering on its grimmest phase. Are we now 
organised for victory? Is it not a fair judgement to say that 
every move made by the Government on the home-front might 
have been made a month earlier? If there be any truth in 
this statement, some share of the blame must be laid on indi- 
vidual members for their failure to press home constructive 
criticisms, for their tepid advocacy or possibly sheer neglect. 

* * * * 


Public opinion outside the House of Commons is beginning 
to shape itself. The country has been transformed in one year 
under Mr. Churchill’s leadership. There are no by-elections 
to record that transformation except as revealed by maiden 
speeches. Meanwhile Government machinery is being stretched 
to meet a host of new emergencies. Lord Reith has wisely 
surrounded himself with an excellent panel of advisers, Mr. 
Moore-Brabazon presides over a comprehensive Transport 
Council, the Ministers of Shipping and Economic Warfare have 
Ministers in Washington, Mr. Hudson is beginning to bring 
research out of the laboratory and apply it to the farm, Mr. 
Bevin is building an army of welfare workers. There is, in 
fact, much excellent administration. But here again the func- 
tion of Parliament is criticism, and the sober reports from the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure reveal too much 
waste and too much inefficiency. 

* * * * 

The courageous behaviour of the ordinary man and woman 
under eight months’ bombardment is, after all, the shining 
example of spirit and tenacity in a great people. The task of 
Government is to be equal to that spirit. The United States 
and the Dominions are partners in the most gigantic enterprise 
Democracy has ever undertaken. Our ancient Parliament is 
the sounding-board of world opinion and action. Never was 
there greater need for wisdom and fearlessness in all its 
deliberations. 
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DAYS OF CRISIS design 
Europe 
T has not been a cheerful Easter, and nothing will be is once more in operation. A drive through the Balkay fit sh 
gained by representing a bad situation ds anything and Anatolia and Syria is to synchronise with a drive nd Bi 
but bad. In the Balkans the first phase of the German through Libya and Egypt and Suez into Arabia, and i, the pu 
offensive has been concluded, with the loss to Greece of pro-Nazi revolution in Baghdad is a disturbing index g Atlant 
Salonika, and the whole of Western Thrace and a_ what the ultimate objective may be. The programm Preside 
considerable part of the army defending that territory. Berlin-Baghdad has a sinister and familiar ring, ay longer 
Yugoslavia has seen its capital, Belgrade, after being Berlin spokesmen have been asserting, largely no dou which 
declared an open city, practically destroyed by air- for the reassurance of Moscow, that what Ge sil dit 
attacks. The country itself has been cut in half by the proposes to acquire is the oil not of Baku but of Traq and needed 
German stroke at Nish, Uskub and Monastir, and the Iran. Even that is not the whole conception. Hitler ha 
Yugoslav army, falling back before the onslaught, has never abandoned his master-idea of the invasion gf 
uncovered the Greek left flank and made a retirement Britain, and the more men and ships and aeroplanes hy 
by the Greek army and the British forces co-operating can divert from the defence of Britain to the defence of on 
with it necessary. More serious in some way is the sudden, Greece and Egypt the better his hope of achieving ye 
spectacular and unexpected reversal of fortune in Libya, supreme success in the west. It is conceivable, though — 
where German armoured units, operating across the unlikely, that the whole of the activity in the east is tae 
desert from Tripoli, have in the space of ten days regained designed to divert attention from a coming blow in the J joi b 
virtually the whole of the territory captured from Italy west, just as it is conceivable, though unlikely, that the I for cot 
by Sir Archibald Wavell’s brilliant campaign in December assurance to Russia is designed to divert attention from § many 
and January. Tobruk is still in British hands as these a coming blow in the Ukraine. Strange stories are current | same | 
lines are written, but may not be as they are read. And of the massing of German troops on the Russian frontier § discret 
simultaneously comes news of the conclusion of a treaty and of the evacuation of German women and children 9 machit 
of neutrality between Soviet Russia and Japan, an event from Polish cities in the region of that frontier. But while § 
susceptible of various interpretations by no means all of it is essential to be on guard against the contingent danger the w 
them agreeable to ourselves. The Prime Méinister’s it is the immediate danger that must engage attention first -_ 
warning that we must be prepared to bear bad news with How grave the immediate danger is the next few days = 
fortitude was not superfluous. will reveal. Armoured columns, such as those which the [ actuall 
The Libyan news is the most disquieting because it Germans have launched across the desert from Tripoli J others 
was the least expected. Mr. Churchill himself believed to Sollum, cannot carry out a permanent occupation. They § both 
and said that with the capture of Benghazi all threat to must be in difficulties for petrol and the need for overhaul § tained 
Egypt and Suez had disappeared. Today Egypt has been must soon check their impetus. Infantry support will not § ¥e! } 
actually invaded and General Rommel, the commander be easily brought up, while the conquest of Eritrea should J ™* 
of the invading force, is said to be convinced that he will release considerable British forces for the defence of the as 
reach the Canal in less than a fortnight. This is not the Egyptian frontier and a possible counter-stroke. The ooh 
moment for an inquest on the sudden collapse of the occupying force in Cyrenaica, moreover, must be almost § mde 
British occupation of Cyrenaica, though an inquest there intact, for the Germans have claimed no more than 2,000 J fying 
must clearly be at the proper time. It is impossible to prisoners, and even if Tobruk were completely invested § confic 


most or all of its garrison could probably be got away § toll ol 
by sea. But our forces in Libya have been denuded for 


the sake of Greece, and the support of the R.AF. in A 


believe that our intelligence service was operating with 
its normal efficiency if German mechanised forces large 
enough to accomplish what they have in fact accomplished 








could land at Tripoli (as they presumably did) and cross particular will be urgently needed now that the Germans J Party 
the 300 miles of desert to Benghazi unobserved. The have regained the airfields whose capture from the Italians J ®° | 
completeness of the Italian débdcle may have induced a_ so greatly strengthened our own position at Benghazi -_ 
false confidence, but Sicily was known to be full of Hitler is, indeed, forcing on us the necessity of reinforcing shi 
German troops, and some at least were known to have both the Libyan and the Balkan fronts in those critical then 
crossed to Tripoli. Their numbers, and their movements months before the full tide of American supplies has begun J, 
from Tripoli eastwards, were manifestly not appreciated to flow. It will strain our resources to the utmost and J pag 
till it was too late for appreciation of them to be of any tax the wisdom of our General Staff to decide where the J creat 
use. The situation is not yet entirely clear. The Germans forces we have available can be employed to the best J migh 
adopting precisely the tactics which won us Benghazi (and advantage. Once more command of the sea may prove the J Unio 
against which therefore our force might have been on decisive factor. Our capture of the ports in Cyrenaica § he ¥ 
its guard) have swept in an arc through the desert, was of value because they became supply-bases for the J —> 
occupied Bardia and reached, if not actually occupied, land-forces. They will not be that for Germany, for the this 
Sollum on the Egyptian frontier. An official statement Navy, in spite of its preoccupations in Greek waters, will ead 
was issued in Cairo on Monday, after a secret session of see to that. If General Rommel’s force has still to base re 
the Egyptian Parliament, that the Chamber was pleased itself largely on Tripoli it should become quickly her 
to learn from the Government that existing conditions did vulnerable. enn 
not give ground for concern. Though the Government’s Fortunately the Easter period has brought hopeful a § trad 
assurance followed a conversation between the Prime wel] as depressing tidings. America, committed as 
Minister and General Wavell it will be wise to accept ynited country to unlimited support of Great Britain and It 
with some reserve the optimism it expresses. her allies, is proceeding without check or hesitation with # ind 
The Libyan and the Balkan campaigns are integral parts any measures calculated to achieve that end. The Danish § but 
of one vast strategical conception, which the Germans, island of Greenland is to be taken into American posses lett« 
holding at present the initiative in both theatres, are bent sion for the period of the war, and air-bases established os 


on translating into reality. The famous pincers-movement 


there—a measure which will both thwart any Germal 
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jesigns on that half-way house between America and 
furope and facilitate the institution of an air-service and, 
if it should be so decided, a convoy-route between America 
and Britain. Legislation Is being sought to provide for 
the purchase of Danish ships in American ports for the 
Atlantic service, and potentially most important of all, 
President Roosevelt has declared the Red Sea to be no 
jonger a battle-zone, which means that American ships, 
which are debarred from entering such zones, may now 
gil direct for Suez, with whatever supplies may be most 
needed for the Allied forces in Libya and the Balkans. 


OME optimistic views on progress in antidotes to the night- 

bomber have been expressed in the last few days on the 
strength of German losses in what is described as the recent 
“moonlight-period "—it was full moon on Good Friday. 
Altogether 45 night-raiders were shot down last week, the 
total being a record for the war. How far does that give cause 
for confidence? It is a little difficult to discover exactly how 
many British machines were lost in night-operations in the 
same period, but it appears to be 19. That is a considerable 
discrepancy. It may be said that the Germans send more 
machines here than we send there, so that the percentage of 
losses may not be very different, but it is worth observing that 
the week included two British attacks on Kiel, and in one of 
them we were stated to have used more machines than the 
Germans ever employed against any single British city. What 
is more, our statistics of German losses cover only machines 
actually brought down on Eritish soil ; there were inevitably 
others which failed to reach home. Our own figures include 
both losses over Germany (or France) and those sus- 
tained on the homeward journey. The balance, therefore, is 
well in our favour. But that is not the real point. What 
matters, as Bristol and Birmingham in particular would like to 
know, is whether German losses of night-raiders are, or promise 
to be, on a scale likely to act as a deterrent. The 
answer must be that so far they are not. Progress is being 
made. Pilots for the very specialised task of night-fighting are 
being trained intensively. Those best qualified to speak speak 
confidently. But we are not yet near exacting a ten per cent. 
toll of the night-raiders. 

* * * * 

A letter from Lord Glentoran, Chief Whip of the Unionist 
Party in Northern Ireland, in a Belfast newspaper a few days 
ago, suggests that the party truce in Northern Ireland has 
reached, or is nearing, its end. The chief indication of that is 
the result of the North Down by-election, the significance of 
which largely escaped notice in this country in the preoccupa- 
tion caused by greater events. North Down is the constituency 
for which Lord Craigavon has sat since the formation of the 
Parliament of Northern Ireland in 1921, and it was the vacancy 
created by his death that was the cause of the by-election. It 
might have been, and indeed was, expected that the official 
Unionist candidate would be returned unopposed. Actually 
he was not only opposed but beaten—by 6,268 votes to 5,137 
—by an independent Unionist. No more should be read into 
this than the facts justify. The North Down by-election was 
not fought on fundamental differences of policy. But the 
strength of the patty machine in Northern Ireland under the 
Craigavon régime was immense, and this was an avowed revolt 
against it. Such a challenge to it in the late Prime Minister’s 
own constituency suggests some lack of durability in the 
tradition he created. 

* * x * 
_ Itis agreeable to contemplate Mr. Bernard Shaw’s recreations 
in these strenuous days. They consist no longer in writing plays, 
but in the much more absorbing diversion of counting the 
letters—individual characters, not epistles—in a page of The 
Times. On a particular page on a particular day there were, it 
appears, $4,369 letters. So far as I am concerned the dictum 
will go unchallenged, for I assume that Mr. Shaw will have 
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That step, of course, emphasises still further the im- 
portance of the new phase of the Libyan operations, for 
if the Germans ever did succeed in reaching the Canal: or 
the Red Sea the President would have no option but to 


declare those waters a battle-zone once more. Most im- 
portant of all, the President has announced that America 
will protect her merchant-ships everywhere except in an 
actual battle-zone. That means nothing less than a convoy- 
system, with limitations. What that in turn may mean Mr. 
Roosevelt and all America realise. They stand for free- 
dom, come what may. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


safeguarded himself by doing the count twice at least. If in 
an unexpectedly leisured moment I did decide to check his 
figure, and found that it should actually be 54,368, the implicit 
faith I have always placed in him would be permanently 
shattered. But there is more than this. Each of the advertise- 
ment pages contained 88,200 letters. (I have grave suspicions 
of these round numbers; but let it pass.) Altogether a 
ten-page issue of The Times averages 712,845 letters. “ And 
so?” you may ask. And so The Times, which commented with 
reverent satire on King George V’s spelling, should take to 
simplified spelling itself, thereby saving the cost of writing, 
setting and printing 94,136,952 superfluous letters in the course 
of the year. But it won’t be saved, and for good reason. 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake, 
—and write (with negligible variations) the tongue that Shakes- 
peare wrote. Not all Mr. Shaw’s astronomical computations 
astronomically multiplied will persuade Englishmen or Scots 
(or even, I predict, his fellow-Irishmen) to spell enough enuf. 
* * * * 


The official communiqué issued at Vichy, warning French- 
men who try to leave France to join General de Gaulle of the 
fate they may meet with is singularly instructive. “ Every 
day,” it states, “ boats try to leave for English ports from the 
coasts of Normandy and Brittany.” Exactly the same thing is 
true of Norway. There the voyage is more perilous, for it 
means risking the crossing of the North Sea, not merely of the 
English Channel. But fishing-boats are making the voyage 
every week, almost every day, and as a result the number of 
Norwegians in arms in this country is slowly but steadily 
growing. The spirit of young Norwegians was shown in the 
recent raid on the Lofoten Islands. There was no fore- 
knowledge of the raid and no pre-arrangement. The Nor- 
wegians had the chance of escaping to England, but it came 
suddenly out of a blue sky and they had to make their decision 
on the spot. Some hundreds of them—a substantial number 
out of so small a local population—made it, and boarded the 
British ships at an hour’s notice in whatever clothes they 
happened to be wearing, and bringing no other belongings 
with them. After all it was very like an escape from prison. 

* * * * 

Some odd war charities are cropping up. I have just 
received an appeal from one of them. The curious thing is that 
the only personality visibly behind it is one lady, living in a 
small Hampshire town, who is described as “Founder and 
Hon. Sec.” There is apparently no committee and, what 
is rather important in a money-collecting organisation, no 
treasurer,—though the literature sent out employs the plural 
“we” and “us” throughout. The object is to send parcels 
to “Sailors (with the approval of the Admiralty), and to 
Soldiers overseas, who have no people to send them anything, 
and whose names are sent to us officially.” I have no doubt 
that all this is excellently meant, and that the accounts are 
properly kept and duly audited, but an appeal carries more 
weight when some reference is made to such formalities. The 
numerous and impressive patrons, from the Archbishop of 
York downwards, can hardly be expected to concern them- 
selves with these practical but important details. 


JANUS. 
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DANGER IN THE NEAR EAST 


By STRATEGICUS 


F there is any conclusion we can draw with certainty from 
the events of the last week, it is one that is becoming so 

well-worn now that I hesitate to repeat it. If it were not that 
the course of the immediate future and issues of almost startling 
magnitude depend upon our grasping it, the events might be 
left to proclaim it. No longer can we trifle with thoughts of a 
defensive which may or may not be sufficient to hold up an 
offensive. The only attack which is likely to trouble us at all 
is the German mechanised attack, and there cannot be the 
smallest doubt that no means has yet been found to canalise and 
check it. There appears, in comparison with this, to be hardly 
any other problem before us. The German infantry cause no 
trouble. In default of an immense superiority, the Luftwaffe 
is no match for the Royal Air Force. The battle of the Atlantic 
is a matter of securing sufficient escort-vessels and aeroplanes ; 
and if we should fail to secure them with sufficient speed, the 
reason would be that the “arsenal of democracy” had failed 
us, which it will not. 

But in this matter of dealing with the mechanised attack, no 
one is yet able to say that this or that piece of material will 
halt it. By mechanised attack, of course, I mean this new 
tactical instrument which the Germans evolved before the War 
and have perfected by practice. It consists of an elaborately 
organised armoured division operating in conjunction with 
aeroplanes as its distant eyes, as flying artillery and as the 
means of welding together in a compact, sensitive, immensely 
powerful striking instrument all the elements of an army. The 
armoured division has its own scouts, armed like gangsters, on 
motor-cycles, its cavalry of light tanks, its battering-ram of 
rupture-tanks, its infantry moving with the requisite speed in 
motorised vehicles, its mechanised artillery and its central 
nervous system. The germ of all this we evolved ourselves ; 
but that adds no gilding to the pill. We have used to great 
profit something similar in the Libyan desert ; but even that 
makes it little more palatable. The one thing to grasp at 
the moment is the central fact that we have reached one of 
those points in the evolution of warfare when the offensive 
is in the ascendant ; and no one can say where it will take the 
Germans, who are attempting once again to break the oceanic 
by the continental system. 

The attack upon Yugoslavia and Greece followed the con- 
ventional lines which Douhet had indicated and the Panzer 
expert, Guderian, had adapted. Two places gave form to the 
offensive: Salonika and Skoplje (Uskub). The design was to 
destroy all the nodal points in Yugoslavia and eastern Greece. 
Skoplje is the centre of the Yugoslav railways, and, with Veles 
about twenty miles down the Vardar, it gives an immense leverage 
upon the whole Yugoslav position. But, while holding attacks 
were made upon the northern front, both Nish and these two 
centres were attacked by carefully synchronised advances, and 
with their capture and the exploitation of the advantages they 
immediately offered, the communications of the country were 
at once completely ruptured. From Belgrade, with the stability 
conferred by the strong river-line in the north, the first Yugo- 
slav army for some time held the Morava line ; but from Skoplje 
to the west and south the armoured units cut clean gashes 
through the country. From Veles, the line to Bitolj (Monastir) 
was rapidly gripped ; and so when on Wednesday morning the 
Germans entered Salonika all the communications with Greece 
were cut and the Panzer divisions were feeling out towards 
the Albanian frontier. 

One other nodal point remains to be named ; and it must 
be said that its capture so swiftly and its cardinal importance 
were two of the most astonishing features of a campaign which 
in hardly any respect can be considered normal. An armoured 
unit was sent along the Strumitsa Valley to Strumica. This 
small town is a centre for roads that lead to Veles by Stip 
(Ishtip), to the Vardar Valley and, round Lake Doiran, to 


Greece. The importance of this road was not gras 
because it was assumed that the Yugoslavs ound bed he 
of the valley and that the inconveniences of its falling into th 
German hands did not, therefore, demand consideration. y 
it is the fact that the Germans were actually through the vale 
and on Greek territory on the opening day of the offensive 
Doiran fell on Monday, and early on Wednesday morning the 
Germans were in Salonika. With the fail of this port the 
Greek army was cut in two ; but the Greeks’ main defensive 
position on the Belashitsa Planina was already turned when 
the Germans penetrated into Greece. The troops in the 
Struma Valley fought magnificently, and, indeed, the whole 
the northern frontier of Thrace was held against impossible odds 
as long as the troops could fight coherently ; but on Tuesday 
the Germans were at the Aegean coast, at Dedeagatch, and ; 
wedge had been driven between Greece and Turkey. The 
Yugoslav Army is perhaps the only force in the world which 
can continue to fight with all its main connecting-links cut: 
but how long even it can exist after the brutal filleting jt js 
impossible to guess. 

But, since the final objective is to drive Britain out of th 
Mediterranean and destroy its communications with the 
eastern parts of the Empire, the same Panzer treatment is now 
being applied to North Africa. Great readjustments are a 
inevitable consequence of the initial successes in the Balkans: 
but the most serious blow strategically and morally is tha 
which has been delivered in Libya, since it tends to sugges 
that the withdrawal of the forces for the assistance of 
Greece have not saved that country from severe damage and 
have at the same time stripped Cyrenaica of the troops that 
might have saved it from this swift dash by the Panzer unity 
of General Rommel. The evacuation of Benghazi could te 
borne with some composure if it were understood that the 
advance could be arrested there. But Derna was recaptured; 
and then, with dramatic unexpectedness, the Germans, leaving 
a small masking-force before Tobruk, went straight to the 
frontier. This was a clever stroke; and its fortunes are 
governed by the condition which I mentioned as the controlling 
factor of the present phase of the war. The German force has 
been put at the strength of three full Panzer divisions (though 
it is probably only two) and there are the four Italian divisions of 
Marshal Graziani’s army also available. It seems clear that the 
Germans are, however, leaving little to their ally, since it was 
they who attempted to carry the Tobruk defences by 2 coup 
de main. They were severely punished, and the last news 
suggests that the Germans are finding the pace a little too hot 

It must be noticed that, if there is a check at present, it is 
the back-firing of the machine and not ineffective tactical 
reply. The true problem appears to remain. General Wavel 
is a great soldier, and he may yet find some means of solving 
this intractable problem. We must hope he will; for it 
should be recognised that though this is country that littl 
favours tanks, there is generally in the most forbidding ground 
some soft spot which may be exploited by the Panzer divisions 
Very few people would have maintained, before the cvetl 
proved the contrary, that Yugoslavia is almost impossible country 
for tanks. The same applies to Western Macedonia. Yet, # 
this very moment, the Germans are working rcund the west 
Mount Olympus by means of one of these soft spots. The 
Kozane road to Larisa favours the use of the tank, and by 
means of the leverage exerted down it the Greeks have beet 
compelled to withdraw from Koritsa, which they took with s0 
much gallantry and skill last November, and the British lines 
have had to be adjusted in face of the potential threat to thei 
rear. The armoured units appear to work almost automatically, 
and that constitutes the problem. 

Egypt, however, is our main concern, and it is there that the 
Germans have made the most unexpected advances. The 
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German difficulties are, of course, only now beginning to 
appear It seems incredible that the advance can be sufficiently 
supplied continuously by air ; and the Royal Air Force is now 
werting a pressure that must take a terrible toll of such daring 
hywards. Moreover the defence is gathering steadily as the 
campaign in Abyssinia nears its end. General Santini sur- 
eadered the other day because he had been hounded so steadily 
that he was without food or ammunition. How much longe: 
aan the resistance that is governed by such conditions go on? 
4 clash is certainly coming in Egypt before very long, and thz 
odds would normally appear to favour General Wavell, in spite 
of his 'osing his three main assistants at one blow. The farther 
General Rommel advances the more he marches away from his 
grength towards the base of General Wavell’s. The long, thin 
line of communications should offer chances of interference 
that the British troops in Egypt have already shown they know 
how to exploit to the full. The main problem remains. When 
we have discovered how to check the attack by Panzer divisions 
we shall be a big stride nearer victory. Unfortunately the other 
aiternative, the amassing of a bigger and better armoured force 
gems a development that may be too late to affect the result 


THE INDIAN TANGLE 


By ARTHUR MOORE (Editor of ** The Statesman,” Calcutta) 


I a time when people are looking for light on a problem 
FA that so far has remained unsolved a new volume of articles 
and speeches by Jawaharlal Nehru* is likely to find a good 
many readers. On my way from India to England by air wa 


the Pacific and Atlantic clippers I found Americans earnestly 
reading this book and saw it prominently displayed in the 
book shops in Los Angeles, New York and Washington. 

I hope that those in high places who today are burdened with 
the Indian problem will make a point of reading it. For if in 
the last resort there is sterility in it, there is also greatness, and 
we, the British, are responsible for the sterility at least as much 
as for the luminous style and the wide outlook. We have made 
this brilliant Kashmiri Brahmin into an Englishman; Harrow 
and Trinity, friendship and books, a long line of writers from 
Shakespeare to Aldous Huxley, have made him think in English 
words and react in English fashion ; but nothing in the world 
will make him English. His blood is Indian, his love for his 
native land sings in its stream. When he questions fate, the 
wind that blows between the worlds gives him no answer. He 
looks at India, its bullock-cart transport and its social system of 
caste, with the eyes of a progressive European, and he looks at 
the British record in India with the eyes of an Indian. Nehru 
is an exceptionally gifted lost soul, but the British connexion 
turns out thousands of lost souls. Mr. Gandhi’s passion for 
negation, his glorification of that desolating syllable “non” is 
our responsibility. Had he never come to London and the 
Inns of Court he would probably have had a long career as 
an enlightened Diwan, or Prime Minister, in Indian States, first 
in Kathiawar and later in larger fields. 

So the British have something to learn about what is a defect 
in the Indo-British connexion from a study of Nehru. More- 
over this man, though so far he has been ineffective in the face 
of great evenis and has found nothing better to do than to court 
arrest, is a thinker with the gift of language. His words have 
power not only in India, but in America and Britain. For that 
reason also, the India Office should read him. 

Much of what is in this book it was my business to read 
at the time it first appeared as a speech or an article. Some of 
tI felt it my duty to criticise, writing as I do from day to day 
i a newspaper in India. Now, seeing these utterances 
collected, I find a golden thread running through them which 
Sives me hope. There is here something with which I am in 
deep agreement. Indeed Jawaharlal Nehru sees the future of 
the world as I do, and as I am constantly surprised that other 
men do not. For to me it is not guess-work but certainty. 
Always I have known since I was in the Air Force in the last 
war that the bombing aeroplane and the horrors of mechanical 
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warfare would produce another far more terrible war, and will 
in the end so weary and disgust the human race as to change 
their hearts and bring us to divine common sense, to a realisa- 
tion of our unity, the true exercise of our reason, a knowledge 
of our brotherhood and our absolute dependence on the will 
of a God who is not outside us but immanent in us and all 
things, the things we with our limited and relative knewledge 
call evil as well as the things we call good. 

Since I have arrived in London I am constantly astonished at 
the number of what I call “ statu-quokers” that I find in 
important positions. They conceive some pause in the present 
war at which a so-called “ peace” will be made. They talk of 
breaking up Germany and Europe into new combinations 
with sovereign rights and armaments. By a good “ peace” 
they mean something that will produce absence of war for a 
long time. They do not understand the utter hatred of 
war that grows from day to day in the masses of the world, 
the passionate longing for a leader who will say that this at 
least and at last is a war to end war, and that we shall not 
accept any “peace” which does not end this outrage upon 
human reason. “Victory” is no rallying cry for mankind 
today. To hell with “ victory,” we say, if it does not end 
war. 

When I was in America a few weeks ago I saw this thirst 
for an ideal aim in the war raging everywhere. Luce, 
the editor of Life, wrote in his paper a tremendous article 
called The American Century. It made such a stir in the 
weekl}? ihat it was republished as an advertisement across the 
whole two centre pages of the New York Herald Tribune and 
other great dailies so that the nation might have the chance 
of reading it. Briefly it, said that Americans could not live 
through this terrible age without a great ideal to work for, 
that Europe, to which America had traditionally looked for 
ideas and ideals, was utterly failing to provide one, and that 
America must now step to the front, find out what she 
believed, and lead the world to a new order in which no 
people would be left uncared for, to starve while others had 
plenty, or be scourged by war or disease. The twentieth 
century must be “ The American Century.” He did not par- 
ticularise, except that he mentioned Streit’s Federal Union 
ideas as deserving earnest study. 

To the attention of those in authority who are seeking a 
solution for the Indian political problem, a means of striking 
a chord in Indian hearts, I would commend such utterances as 
the following taken from different parts of The Unity of 
India. They have a world-wide application. Indeed, they 
are worthy of the attention of our great Prime Minister. 


“The day of small countries is past. It is also patent that 
the day of even big countries standing by themselves is past. 
Huge countries like the Soviet Union or the United States of 
America may be capable of standing by themselves, but even 
they are likely to join themselves with other countries or groups. 
The only intelligent solution is a world federation of free 
sountries.” 

“In Europe people talk of a European federation or union ; 
sometimes they include the United States of America and the 
British Dominions in this group. They leave out always China 
and India, imagining that these two great countries can be 
ignored. There can be no world-arrangement which is based 
on ignoring India or China. . . . If there are to be federations, 
India will not fit into a European federation where it can only 
be a hanger-on of semi-colonial status.” 

“On the eve of the French collapse Britain’s rulers were un- 
orthodox enough to propose a union of England and France. 
That was an astounding proposal. It came too late. But it 
showed that the British Government had got out of the ruts, and 
could take a big step if the situation demanded it.” 

“TI should have liked to keep the silken bonds of the spirit 
between India and England. These bonds can exist only in 
freedom. I wanted freedom for India’s sake, of course; but I 
also wanted it for England’s sake.” 

“India achieving her independence in this way would not look 
unfavourably to certain privileges in the matter of trade and 
commerce being granted to Britain. She might even accept 
certain financial burdens which in justice should not fall on her. 
We would be willing to pay this price for freedom with peace, 
for the cost of conflict will, in any event, be much greater. India 
would also be a friend and colleague in world affairs, provided 
Britain stood for freedom and democracy.” 
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The tragedy about Nehru is that though he seems to see 
clearly what must come and sometimes uses the language of 
prophecy, he will not join the army of the future. His faith 
fails him. He forgets on one page what he has said on 
another, and writes as if the future depends not on the pattern 
of evolution, but on whether the Secretary of State for India 
has had a good lunch and seems willing to say something 
nice. He wants “declarations,” and is prepared even to let 
down his beloved China because he does not get them. He 
seems to have no idea of throwing himself into the evolu- 
tionary struggle and helping to produce a solution in which 
no British statesman will be able to retard the clock. Supineness 
overtakes him. The only fight he conceives of in practice is 
a fight not for a world order but against the British. “Non” 
nobbles him, and he yields to the passion for negation that 
blights the “England-returned” Indian. He invokes the 
“ bitter” memory of India’s effort in the last war, when India 
raised over a million men and “all sorts of promises about 
the future status of India were held out to us.” All they got, 
he says, was the Amritsar massacre. But he forgets that the 
class that gave the million men demanded nothing in return 
and disliked and distrusted the Congress which impeded the 
war-effort. 

Yet the “martial classes” earned in Britain such grati- 
tude that they produced the large measure of self-govern- 
ment known as the Montagu reforms. There was no promise 


THEATRE AND PEOPLE 


By TYRONE GUTHRIE 


HERE is some likelihood that one of the casualties of war 

may be the theatre. During the last war it was eclipsed. 
In the stress of practical affairs taste declined ; and after the 
war the legitimate theatre never recovered enough vitality to 
combat the pictures. During the twenty years of peace the 
theatre allowed itself to become no more than a tasteful amenity 
of metropolitan society ; it ceased to be a necessary part of 
the entertainment life of the country. And now that metro- 
politan cities have ceased to be centres of entertainment its 
very survival is in question. 

Of course, I do not mean that the art of acting will not 
survive. People will always want, always need, mimetic enter- 
tainment, but they may not always want a theatre of flesh-and- 
blood artists. They have found that the phantoms of actors, 
projected in rays of light through strips of celluloid, can very 
efficiently move to laughter and to tears; that these images 
can inspire love. In that case, is the extinction of the theatre 
as we have known it a matter for more than sentimental regret? 
I think so. It would be a grave loss to the world if we were 
to lose the method of presentation that gives life to the work of 
the great playwrights of the past. 

Further, in my view the theatre is the only possible vehicle 
for great acting. The conditions of a film do not demand of an 
actor, and do not make possible, the architecture of a great 
performance, the placing of piece upon piece to make a single 
whole, the sustained effort to guide the imaginations of an 
audience in a long flight. Moreover, it is only by its instant 
impact on a flesh-and-blood audience that a great performance 
can make its effect, and it is only in a theatre that the sym- 
pathy of an audience can inspire and therefore help to create 
a great performance. Therefore, I think the survival of the 
theatre, and more particularly of the serious, and consequently 
less popular, theatre is a matter of concern. 

If the theatre is to survive, it must again become a part of 
the national life of entertainment ; it must throw its net more 
widely. This does not merely mean that the customers 
attracted to the box-office must be of a wider range in class, 
in income and outlook, in age and employment. The widening 
process must proceed behind the curtain as well. Irving wrought 
a great service in his profession when he established _ its 
Respectability; but this has had its drawbacks. It has become 
too important for actors to speak nicely, to have nice manners. 
If the theatre is to widen its range it must see and be seen 
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which was not kept. The Congress reaped where it did 
sow. The same thing happened in regard to the 1935 i 
which brought the Congress into power in the Provinces 
1937. The devotees of “non” would do well to reflect ty 
not by fasting or breaking windows did the suffragettes 
votes for women, but because when war came in 1914 £ 
immediately dropped all that and ranged themselves With @ 
the women of England in a magnificent effort to wt 
the war. 

Hitler will go down. A new world-order in which the 
nations will find both peace and freedom will come. Th 
British statu-quokers who seem so important to Nehry wil 
disappear, or survive only as though they were specimens fror 
Noah’s Ark. India will play its part. But what Share wij 
Nehru or the Congress have in all that? 

It is most unlikely that the Pandit -will serve out the uD. 
necessarily long sentence of four years imposed upon hin 
But it has been his habit to use his terms in prison as time 
for meditation. If my words can reach him I would inyip 
him to regain his freedom by ranging himself with the for 
he himself describes as irresistible which will produce , 
federal world-order and make an end of war. If he yil 
join those of us who are determined to accept nothing less. 
and will fight shoulder to shoulder with us he need have no 
fear that “imperialists” will defeat us or the Statu-quokers 
do us down. The war will see to that—and so shall we, 


beyond the West Ends of Metropolitan cities. The writers 
and the actors must be drawn from a bolder cross-section of 
society ; and must seek the applause or suffer the criticism of 
a less sophisticated, but more _ representative, audience. 
Sophisticated criticism is valuable, is indispensable, but it i 
also very misleading. We have striven too long to please, and 
feared too long to offend the taste of gifted essayists in West- 
End papers. 

These reflections have governed the present policy of the 


Old Vic. in conjunction with C.E.M.A. (Council for 
the Encouragement of Music and the Arts), which 
just before the intensification of air-raids undertook to 
guarantee against loss two tours of Old Vic companies 


to areas which had not for a generation seen entertainment of 
a so-called London standard. One company, headed by Dam 
Sybil Thorndike and Lewis Casson, went to the mining-valleys 
of South Wales, another to industrial towns in the North-West 
Both carried classical plays; it was a condition of their guarantee 
that the places visited should be off the theatrical map and the 
prices charged must be very low. Here was a twofold oppor- 
tunity: one, to try the experiment on the dog ; and two, to try 
the dog on the experiment—to see if Wigan and the Rhondda 
would take kindly to serious theatre, and to see how the theatre 
could adapt itself to an environment very different from 
Shaftesbury Avenue. It is still too early to form conclusions 
Both tours have drawn very excellent houses ; in South Wales 
Macbeth has been received with enthusiasm, no less than She 
Stoops to Conquer in Lancashire. There is a welcome for plays 
well done. But can they always be well done? 

The main danger that I foresee is the difficulty of maintaining, 
in the conditions of touring, a sufficiently high standard of 
performance. There is little time or energy for rehearsals and 
the replacements necessary to keep the productions from looking 
battered. The conditions of living are uncomfortable and 
tiring, which means that the actors must devote energy that ought 
to be concentrated on their work, to tramping round grim towns 
looking for digs in the blackout and rain, with suit-cases 
their hands and iron in their souls ; to grappling with land- 
ladies, harpies and vampire bats. Also, the audiences, though 
intelligent, are not sophisticated. It is not hard to please them; 
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and having given them pleasure, it is not hard to think onesel 
possibly more adequate than is the case; it is not hard © 
over-act. It would do the companies no harm suddenly © 
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fod James Agate at Pontypridd, or Charles Morgan at 
Cheadle, alone and palely loitering. 
Incidentally, it would do distinguished critics no harm to see 
s few performances that were not West-End First Nights ; to 
ge an audience that follows Macbeth breathlessly for the 
story; to hear the audience of a Welsh mining-village express 
its thanks for the performance by lifting the roof off in a great 
sorm of powerful confident song; to hear the laughter of 
1200 Lancashire school-children when Tony Lumpkin outwits 
his egregious mamma. Children are the audiences of the 
future. If the theatre is to survive it must attract young people. 
The West-End theatre latterly has been too expensive for the 
young ; the bird’s-eye view of the stalls was as of a sea of grey 
sermanent waves, white-capped breakers surging round a few 
pink islands—the pates of generals, archdeacons, and exceed- 
ingly Senior Executives. 

The advice and assistance of the Education Authorities has 
everywhere been sought and nowhere, I am glad to say, withheld. 
Gone are the days when the theatre was regarded as wickedly 
frivolous, when no play was educational except those of 
Shakespeare (and then not as a play at all but as part of Eng.- 
Lit. and fodder for examinees). But to these enlightened 
wthorities the education has consisted in the stimulus to the 
children’s imagination caused by a visit to the theatre ; the 
stimulus that good acting can create ; the joy that coloured 
words can give well spoken ; the bustle and the glitter and the 
fummery of the lighted stage ; the fun of it that makes possible 
two hours of concentration, two hours’ flight into a world 
more exciting, yet more ordered, than the world of every day; 
a breaking-down of boundaries and a widening of horizons—a 
giritual adventure. Uniess the theatre can provide such 
adventure it has no right to survive. I like to hope that some 
of the youngsters to whom the Old Vic. companies have played 
will remember these matinées as great occasions, will remember 
with the vivid power that only childish experience possesses ; 
will insist later on experiencing again the pleasure of the 
lighted picture and the coloured word; that a tradition of 
play-going is in fact being re-created in places that for twenty 
years have known nothing but the “ flicks.” 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 


By M. K. KNIGHT 


ANY writers, in The Spectator and elsewhere, have been 
discussing whether a truly democratic system of educa- 
tion can be established in this country after the war. But one 
fact, highly relevant to the discussion, has been surprisingly 
seldom mentioned—namely, that one has only to cross the 
Tweed to see such a system in operation. I, who write this, 
am no bigoted Scot. English by birth and background, I was 
transplanted five years ago from Bloomsbury to a Scottish 
University town—let us call it Strathalton. The change of 
mental climate could hardly have been more violent, and at 
first 1 bewailed to my friends in W.C.1 that I was “ definitely 
abroad.” But I no longer feel abroad. Scotland has “ got” 
me. Its educational system, in particular, seems to me in 
many ways so admirable that it is time the readers of The 
Spectator heard more about it. 

In Scotland, thanks to a network of scholarships and grants, 
equality of educational opportunity is not merely a pious phrase. 
“Class” education hardly exists. There are a few public 
schools, but they play a far smalier part in the national life 
than they do in England. No one is handicapped, either 
socially or occupationally, by not being a public-school man. 
Actually, most Scottish professional men’s sons do not go to 
public schools: they go, as a matter of course, to the local 
secondary school and then to one of the four Scottish 
Universities. 

Strathalton University was founded in 1505, and, unlike 
the English provincial Universities, has a tradition of its own. 
Through its doors pass, in due course, nearly all the young 
men and women from a wide area of Scotland who are fit for a 
University education—and some, it must be admitted, who are 
not. Many—possibly most—of Strathalton’s undergraduates 
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come from homes in which the total annual income is less than 
£300. The University is non-residential, and tuition fees 
average some {22 a year. 

Certain of my elderly relatives in England express doubts (I 
blush to say) about the wisdom of “educating these young 
people above their class.” But such a phrase is almost mean- 
ingless in Scotland, where your class is your education, and 
not your father’s bank-balance. One is never surprised to 
hear that the postman’s son is in the Higher Civil Service, or 
that the housemaid’s brother has just graduated in Medicine; 
and, what is perhaps no less important, such relationships are 
usually acknowledged by both parties without the least 
embarrassment. 

In the big industrial areas things are possibly different, but 
in Strathalton at all events there is a striking absence of strain 
and ressentiment between different social classes. Scottish 
society is by no means equalitarian, but professional and work- 
ing men do not belong to different worlds. Often their family 
backgrounds are the same: and there is a general and satisfac- 
tory feeling that the mar in a good position has reached it 
through his merits, and not through unfair advantages of 
wealth or status. Hence the lack of bitterness, and the friendly 
and natural relations between different social grades. Working- 
class people in Strathalton are neither deferential nor 
truculently determined to show that they are as good as you 
are: they are simply themselves. Their respect for wealth is 
scanty, but they have a profound admiration for “ lairning ” in 
all its forms. This admiration is often naive, and it has its 
disadvantages—in particular, intellectually ambitious parents 
sometimes goad their children to the verge of breakdown—but 
even so it is far preferable, in my view, to the cheerful lowbrew- 
ism that prevails in England. 

Education to the Scot is not something unpleasant like 
measles that you have to have when you are young, but a 
dominant, vital interest. When an educational exhibition was 
held in Strathalton recently, queues waited for admission—and 
this in a town which boasts at least fifteen cinemas. But the 
ethos of Strathalton is perhaps best conveyed by the following 
true story: a stranger, arriving at the station to visit Professor 
X, hailed a taxi, then found that he had lost his host’s address. 
“Do you by any chance,” he asked the driver, “ know where 
Professor X lives?” “ Professor X?” was the reply, “ there’s 
twa Professor X’s here. Wis ye needin’ the Professor of 
Chemistry or the Professor of Dogmatics and Apologetics? ” 

A personal (and quite typical) experience may round off the 
picture. Recently I was walking near my home, which is in 
the country near Strathalton. Outside a farm stood “ Postie,” 
in conversation with the farmer. As I drew near he took leave 
of the farmer and, as a matter of course, swung into step 
beside me and began to chat. He saw that I had been giving 
a public le¢ture—he was politely sorry that he had not been 
able to come and hear me. He told me about his son, who had 
got back from Dunkirk, and we exchanged impressions of 
Heide!berg, where he had been a prisoner during most of the 
last war. When our ways parted we were vigorously exchang- 
ing views on the Balkan situation and the Prime Minister’s last 
speech. A trivial incident in itself, but profoundly significant 
of the whole social background. 

How far is all this relevant to recent discussions in The 
Spectator? One thing, at least, is surely clear—true demo- 
cracy depends on equality of educational opportunity. Such 
equality will not be achieved in England by admitting a care- 
fully hand-picked minority of working-class boys into the public 
schools. The great strength of such institutions as Strathalton’s 
secondary schools and University is that their pupils represent 
an almost complete cross-section of Scottish society. The 
laird’s son, it is true, usually goes to a public school, per- 
haps in England: but the sons of Strathalton’s leading lawyers, 
doctors and business-men sit side by side on school and 
University benches with the sons of crofters, fishermen and 
clerks: and when they go out into the world they are usvally 
indistinguishable. If we really want a democratic England, 
there are, I submit, only two possible futures for the public 
schools. Either a few of them will survive as interesting 
anachronisms, preserved for historic and sentimental reasons, 
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but exerting no real influence: or the public schools will remain 
in existence as training grounds, preliminary to the University, 
for the cream of the boy-population. The second alternative 
has obvious disadvantages from the point of view of the 
secondary schools. But if it is adopted, admission to the public 
schools must be by merit alone (however this is defined) and 
the fees paid (if any) dependent solely on the income of the 
parents. It is no solution to keep the public schools as the 
preserve of a moneyed class, with a few of the lower orders 
admitted on sufferance. Privilege in education must be 
eliminated by more radical methods than these. 


ENGLISH AS LINGUA FRANCA 


By STANISLAW KOZAKIEWICZ 


LL through history there have been certain languages 

which have gained a special position by being used as a 
medium of communication outside their own lands. The attempt 
to placate national fears and jealousies by substituting an arti- 
ficial language for those with the widest international vogue has 
never achieved more than a limited succes; among a few en- 
thusiasts. So it seems that humanity will be obliged to solve 
the difficulties of international understanding as it has till now, 
i.e., through the voluntary adoption of some national language, 
to be used in international intercourse. 

There is one particular area where there are clear indications 
of the necessity and the will to pursue a definite linguistic policy 
in the future. This area is East-Central Europe—Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Greece. Imperative economic and political reasons will force 
the peoples of this area to combine together. An agrarian 
federation is likely to be formed there. In collaborating among 
themselves, and with the whole world, the peoples of the area 
will need a language of mutual intercourse. Such language 
should fulfil the following requirements: 

(1) It should not be the language of a neighbour-nation, 
because the adoption of such would prepare the ground for 
domination by that neighbour-nation. 

(2) It should be the language of a friendly nation. 

(3) It should be the language of a nation of high standing 
in the economic, political and cultural domains. 

4) Such a language should have a certain tradition as an 
international medium. . - 

(5) It should not be the language of any nation concerned, 
because this might cause a tendency towards hegemony inside 
the area itself, which in the long run might prove more dis- 
ruptive than useful. 

Clearly some of these requirements are fulfilled by German. 
Moreover, owing to the profound Germanising influence of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Empire, and to the great care for 
linguistic and cultural expansion always displayed by the 
Germans, German is widely known by the “ intelligentsia” of 
the area under discussion. The German language is being con- 
sciously and energetically introduced by the German autho- 
rities in the occupied countries. The turning back of this 
German tide to the Fatherland will not be an easy task, but it 
will be facilitated by the fact that for a long time to come the 
German language will carry with it memories of cruelty, lies, 
corrupt ideology and pseudo-science, so that there will be a 
strong spontaneous desire to get rid, not only of the Germans 
themselves, but of their speech as well. But the necessities of 
life are hard, and endeavours to find a right and positive solu- 
tion should be envisaged and discussed even now. 

English and French both fulfil the requirements mentioned 
above satisfactorily. Both, especially French, have been used 
in the East-Central area. English, however, has the advantage 
of being the language of the great Anglo-Saxon world, with 
which there will be after this war numerous and important 
political, economic and cultural ties. It is, moreover, the 
language of a people who have shown the qualities and the will 
to shape history. Thus the choice of the nations in the East- 
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Central European area might be that of English, provided 
the English and the American peoples look favourably on the 
idea. 
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So far there has been on the British side an almost ¢ 
lack of understanding and interest in the role of their wa 
and culture outside the English-speaking world. There iy 
always been in countries like Poland a considerable spontaneog 
interest in English theatrical achievements. G. B. Shaw’s plays 
for example, were more popular in Poland than anywhere in the 
world outside England. Some of them even had their firs 
nights in Warsaw. All this was due to the desire of the Polish 
theatre to give the public the best available. Nevertheless, in 
the whole period from 1919-1939, except for two visits of ap 
English theatre to Poland, there was no British iNitiative tp 
promote and encourage relations in this particular field of 
cultural activities. It should be added that, despite linguist 
difficulties, the two visits of the English theatre were a brilliay 
success. It would have been much better had the English 
shown some initiative, or had they taken some steps with , 
view to spreading the knowledge of the language itself and of 
British culture in general. 

There were several institutes in Poland facilitating the acquis). 
tion of a knowledge of foreign culture and languages. The 
French had two big institutes, one in Krakéw, another and larger 
in Warsaw. No such English institute ever existed. In all the 
six universities of Poland there were chairs of Romance and 
German studies. Only three were endowed with chairs of 
English language and culture. This state of affairs might be 
explained in several ways, but the British attitude of detachment 
and isolation is partly to blame. The fruitful and promising 
activity of the British Council allows us to hope that in the 
future this attitude will be altered. 

A large variety of English books were supplied to the whol 
continent of Europe by the German library of Tauchnitz, which 
has published many English novels, plays and selections of 
poetry. It was perhaps strange that English books should 
be spread by Germans. It might be argued that books printed 
in the United Kingdom or U.S.A. were too expensive to be 
exported successfully, so that there was no other possibility than 
that of selling rights to a more favourably situated competitor. 
On the other hand, one might ask whether English publishers 
ever tried to overcome their difficulties by adopting the system 
of a double scale of prices, so that they could be reduced for 
sale abroad. In general the question arises whether English 
publishers have ever been seriously interested in the increased 
penetration of English books in the East-Central European 
countries. 

During this war there has been in Poland a spontaneous 
increase of the desire to learn English. In order to stamp it 
out, the German authorities formally forbade, as early as Feb- 
ruary, 1940, the selling of any manuals, grammars, or dic- 
tionaries of foreign languages with the exception of German, 
Italian and Russian. Did the U.S.A., the English-speaking 
U.S.A., protest in Berlin? Furthermore, many months before 
this war started, a German military attaché characteristically 
declared in private conversation that there was no need to learn 
any great European language because German would soon 
become the language of the whole world. 

In would be an injustice to the Germans if their linguistic 
expansion should be explained as furthered by nothing else than 
bayonets, for guided both by love of their own language and by 
a clear understanding of their own interests, they have known 
how to propagate German, and have worked hard in that 
direction. On the other hand, they have paid much attention to 
the study of East-Central European languages and cultures. 
Although one might always make complaint against typically 
German ways of treating these affairs, and although ncwadays 
there is nothing like a scientific spirit in Himmler’s country, 
the fact of interest cannot be denied. A great tribute should 
be paid here to the Englishmen who have studied, and art 
still interested, in Slavonic studies, in particular to the School 
of Slavonic and East European studies in the University of 
London, whose present director, Professor W. J. Rose, has 
specialised in Polish. But the dimensions of the work would 
seem inadequate in view of the future role of the East-Central 
European nations, and their pronounced desire to collaborate 
with the English-speaking world. 
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To sum up, after the war has been fought to a victorious end, 
, reasonable, natural and sound resolve to introduce the English 
language (and culture) into East-Central Europe may be ex- 
pected. The nations of that area will then expect their own 
linguistic policy to correspond with that of the British. The task 
of the British side seems to consist of giving more attention 
to the question than has been done up to now, and of planning 
in advance forms of collaboration and interchange—of inter- 
change because East-Central Europe has also something to 
offer, and the profit would be mutual. 


TERROR 


By SIDNEY VOGLER 

ALPH BURNHAM closed the novel he had been reading 
R in the air-raid shelter and looked at his watch. It was 
He yawned, stretching his arms, 
Ellen, the little maid from num- 

ber 11, was already in bed. Mrs. Schwartz, the plump, good- 

natured Jewess from number 9, was making-up hers. Mrs. 

Day was asleep in the big double iron bed, her elderly husband 

beside her, reading a novelette. The shelter was a large semi- 

basement room, formerly part of the housckeeper’s living- 
quarters, below the five-storeyed block of flats where the 
shelterers lived. 

Ralph proceeded to make-up his camp-bed, which stood in 

a snug corner of the shelter below the foot of the Days’ bed. 
When he had finished he removed his jacket, collar and tie, 
and slippers. He was about to get into the bed when he 
heard a noise which sounded like the tick of a big clock. “ Tick- 
tack-tick,” followed by the drone of ay aeroplane and the 
rolling crash of the big AA. gun. Mrs. Schwartz sat up. 
“What was that noise? ” she asked. “ It must be incendiaries. 
Mr. Burnham, you should go and see. I’m sure it’s in- 
cendiaries.” Ralph looked at her, smiling uncertainly. 

“Go on,” she said, decisively, urging him. “ Have a look 
out. It’s incendiaries.” 

Ralph wondered how she could be so certain. “I don’t think 
it was anything. Perhaps some shrapnel,” he said. Ee put on 
his jacket, slippers, and the steel helmet he had brought down 
with him, and walked gingerly to the door. He opened it, 
pulled aside the felt curtains just outside, and looked cautiously 
round, peering up the ramp which led to the street. “ There’s 
nothing here,” he called, listening nervously to the drone of an 
aeroplane. He was about to return when a small man, wearing 
a steel helmet, ran suddenly down the ramp. “ Got a stirrup- 
pump here?” he shouted. “ There’s a fire across the way.” 
“Stirrup-pump,” repeated Ralph. “ Yes,” he cried, galvanised 
into life. “It’s just here.” Luckily one of the residents had 
shown him where it was kept the night before. “ And here’s 
a bucket of sand. Catch hold.” 

In a moment Ralph found himself half-running up the ramp 
into the street, the sand-bucket held between them, the stranger 
holding the stirrup-pump. They turned left, stumbling in the 
darkness. People flocked along the street, like shadows, cail- 
ing, “ Fire! fire!” with cheerful voices. They turned into the 
High Street, which looked as if it were the scene of a firework 
display. An incendiary bomb lay in the road, expiring in blue 
flames. Over the rooftops at one end of the street a golden 
shower illuminated the sky. The street looked festive, beautiful 
and exciting. “ Half-a-mo,” Ralph cried. He seized the sand- 
bucket, and with gusto emptied half its contents over the fire- 
bomb in the road. 

“No need to have done that,” said the stranger, “it was 
burning out.” 

Ralph knew he was right, but resented the prosy reasoning. 
His action had been prompted by a welter of romantic not‘ons. 
He had heard of incendiaries, had been told what to do with 
incendiaries, had been given “tips” about dealing with them. 
But he had never seen one. Brown, Jones and Robinson at 
the office, staid family men, had told casually about the way in 
which they had calmly put out incendiaries, as if it were a 
normal duty. Ralph had asked himself, What would I have 
done in their place? Here he was, in their place, and he had 
done it! He, too, would talk about it casually the next morning. 


half-past ten; time to turn in. 
and looked round the room. 





But he would justify himself for wasting time over a dying 
incendiary. “ The Jerries might have used it as a target.” 

They crossed the High Street and entered a small courtway. 
The fire was here, in a room on the second-floor of a three- 
storey block of workers’ dwellings. People stood in the court- 
way, looking up and talking noisily. By the light of their torches 
Raiph saw a stout, blonde woman, who looked like a barmaid, 
ringed by a group of people. In a lull in the noise he heard 
her exclaim plaintively, “Save my parrot. Save my parrot.” 

Ralph ran up a narrow, twisting flight of stairs. People passed 
him, coming down. He had lost the stranger. He reached 
the second-floor landing, where he found his companion pumip- 
ing vigorously at the stirrup-pump. Ralph could not see where 
the fire was; smoke poured acridly across the landing, making 
him cough and choke. I can’t stand this, he told himself, and 
turned to run down the stairs. He was suddenly conscious 
of his situation. He, Ralph Burnham, who had never before 
put his life in jeopardy, to be here, in the midst of a fire which 
might suddenly trap and devour him. Worse than that, an 
air-raid was actually going on. Why, at this very moment, a 
bomb might drop and blow him to bits. The idea impinged 
on his mind starkly; the idea of death and himself so closely 
associated. Panic threatened to overwhelm him... . 

“Water! More buckets! ” a voice called from the burning 
room. The cry steadied Ralph, but the smoke prevented him 
from acting. Suddenly he remembered films he had seen. 
He dashed his handkerchief into a bucket of water, squeezed it 
out, and tied it round his mouth. Ah, that was better! How 
cool the wet handkerchief felt. He was soon the head of a 
chain of men who were passing pails of water up the stairs. He 
stood behind the stranger and replenished his water-supply. 
“Here, take over,” the man panted. Ralph began pumping 
briskly. In a couple of minutes he, too, was sweating, and 
thankfully relinquished the pump to other hards. Water slopped 
on the.landing and down the stairs. He felt it seeping through 
his flimsy slippers, striking clammily at the soles of his feet. 
Voices called, “ How’s it going?” Men and women made a 
continual clatter up and down the stairs. Ralph regarded them 
with surprise. How coolly they moved; laughing, shouting, as 
if they were romping together. 

“ See if the top floor’s burning,” a man said. Ralph stumbled 
up the dark stairs and knocked at a door I’m a fool to 
come up so high, he thought. But the thought came from 
his mind, not from the dark sources in which panic lurked. 
“Come in,” called a rough voice. He opened the door. An 
elderly workman sat there in his shirt sleeves. “ Any fire here? ” 
Ralph asked, astonished at the man’s stolidity. “ Nah,” the man 
said, derisively. Ralph shut the door and went downstairs. 
The fire was out. He recovered his pump, and joined the 
noisy troop leaving the building. Outside, in the courtyard, 
a tall, broad-shouldered man was holding aloft a big, wire bird- 
cage. “Here’s yer parrot, girl,” he shouted jovially. 

After recounting his experience to the others he got into 
bed. He lay in the darkness, musing over his adventure, 
almost unaware of the crashing guns and the threatening drone 
of the aeroplanes. He felt slightly exhausted, but happy. He 
remembered how, as a child in the last war, his parents had 
hurried him to a large East End shelter during air-raids. As 
soon as the maroons had sounded his father and mother had 
pulled their four children from their beds, and they had run for 
nearly a mile to the shelter, along a dark main road. They 
ran blindly with a stream of frightened people, filling the road 
like refugees fleeing from an approaching enemy. Once he had 
lost a shoe; he could still remember the feei of the mud sucking 
through his sock as he pattered beside his parents. They ran as 
if wolves pursued them. Terror hung over them, leaning 
like a colossal eagle from the skies. Terror filled his pounding 
heart, made leaden his infant limbs. But worse than terror 
was his childish unawareness of the evil thing that made grown 
people flee like this in panic. If his parents ran from it like 
this, what chance had a child against it? 

Tonight he knew. That was the reason for his happiness. 
Tonight he had put that terror into perspective. It was not 
from terror he must flee, but from the minds of those who 
magnified its power to subdue them. 
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THE THEATRE 


** Wednesday After the War.’’ At the New Theatre 
and Onions.’ At the Comedy. 


It doesn’t often happen that one reviewer finds himself com- 
pletely opposed to all his colleagues, and so it is after a great 
deal of heart-searching that I recommend Wednesday After the 
Perhaps it’s a 
matter of geography, for this is really a Collins show; it needs 
the faint smell of bottled beer from the: bar ; it needs gala-nights 
with coloured balloons floating down from the ceiling; it is 
certainly a little chilled by the unwelcoming West End, the fish- 
like faces, the applause like damp hand-clasps. Somebody behind 
me—who probably liked his demure and Punch-like Farjeon— 
Grim? with Mr. Jerry Verno 


War as the best musical entertainment in town. 


said, “Its pretty grim, isn’t it?” 
singing a song which would have set all Islington whistling: 
*T’m a Home Guard man on duty, 
And I’m no blinkin’ beauty, 
With me tin-hat, with me gas-mask, with me gun” ; 


with Miss Enid Stamp-Taylor, who is in the great robust music- 
hall tradition of Maisie Gay and Lily Morris, as a spy in the 
Western Desert, singing, “Since I lost my stone, I’m the best 
date in the oasis,” while Mr. Verno ambles in as “the advance 
with 
Miss Robina Gilchrist singing charmingly the title song that 
contains all the nostalgia of our time, “ Wednesday after the 
war ”; with all the cuties waving flags and chanting, “ Please Mr. 
Churchill ” ? This is exactly what a war-time revue should be— 
if we forget one silly ballet-scene by the Dowager Marchioness 
It is all flags and heroism and hope, and the 
As for Orchids and Onions, I 
crept disconsolately out after half an hour; I can’t say what 
scintillating talent may have appeared later: the sense of drabness 


section of a pincer movement,” on a donkey? Grim? 


of Townshend. 
sudden devastating cockney joke. 


and defeat got me down. GRAHAM GREENE. 


THE CINEMA 


“Comrade X.’’ At the Empire——** Inspector Hornleigh Goes 
To It,’’ At the New Gallery ——** Second Chorus.’’ At the 
Plaza. 


ALTHOUGH the present phase of the war throws a considerable 
strain on a sense of humour, it is to be hoped that Hollywood’s 
Comrade 
the 
latest of the Ninotchka cycle, a succession of comedies exploiting 
the humorous and satirical possibilities of Communism and the 


patience with international affairs is not yet exhausted. 
X suggests that tempers are a little frayed. This film is 


Soviet system of Government. Perhaps the earlier films used all 
the really funny ideas, and Comrade X could not rest content 
with the same old jokes about civic 
solemnity and domestic overcrowding. 


mented in the film with mass-murders by the secret police, an 
investigation of Soviet sexual morality, and with the general thesis 
that all Russians who are not murderers are certainly morons. 
It is not surprising that the producers of the film find only a 
wry humour in this material. The whole thing proves particu- 
larly depressing to Clark Gable who, in the réle of a somewhat 
raddiled American newspaperman, feels called upon to make a 


garrulously unfavourable comparison with the American way of 


life. He has been smuggling secret messages past the Russian 
censorship, and because he gets found out, and has to return 
home, he is fortunately able to demonstrate to his new Russian 
wife (Hedy Lamarr) that Communism cannot compare with 
Brooklyn baseball. There are laughs in Comrade X, but no 
warm friendly fun, and this kind of film cannot afford to take 
itself so seriously unless the satire is brilliant. When the 
bludgeon rather than the rapier is wielded with such energy 
one wonders whether the objective is entertainment or political 
propaganda. 

If American film-makers are finding that the war and allied 
topics are difficult subjects for comedy, they should take a look 
at Inspector Hornleigh Goes To It. Here are Gordon Harker 
and Alastair Sim joining the army to investigate petty pilfering 
and finishing up by apprehending a whole fifth column. The 
film is simple and unpretentious, and even though there are 
places where sets and photography fall short of normal standards, 
enough good comedy follows a slow start to keep the most 
conscientious citizen from brooding on either the enormity of 
pilfering or the villainy of the fifth columnist. Phyllis Calvert 
contributes a performance which promises well for her future, 
and Gordon Harker guarantees our own enjoyment by the 
pleasure which he himself takes in the impersonations which 
fall to the professional lot of Inspector Hornleigh. He is at the 
top of his form when, disguised as a schoolmaster and con- 
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—+** Orchids 


inefficiency, political 
Whatever the reason, 
these comparatively good-humoured comedy-gambits are supple- 
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fronted by an incomprehensible passage in the text-book, he 
turns with sublime urbanity to the class, and ventures the 
courteous question, “Shall I read it to you, or will you Tead 
it to me?” 

The case for the American philosophy of life which Cla 





Gable propounds in Comrade X loses a vast army d 
supporters by the absence of any reference to wip 
music. Fortunately Artie Shaw, one of America’s Mog 

N 


influential ambassadors in this field, is appearing in Secong 
Chorus to remedy the omission. He has an acting-part, by he 
is in the picture primarily to play his clarinet and lead his 
band. His style and arrangements are perhaps Over-sophisti. 
cated for devout followers of the Chicago school, but all swing. 
music enthusiasts, and many others, will find his music we 
worth hearing, and Second Chorus a very funny film. Fra 
Astaire sings and dances as well as ever, but not quite so much, 
and Burgess Meredith proves that a brilliant dramatic aco 
can take the most conventional comedy part and give it the 
semblance of life. EpcGar_ Anstry, 


MUSIC 


Britten's Violin Concerto 

BENJAMIN BRITTEN has been regarded for some years as the most 
promising of the youngest generation of English composers, 
From the first his music has been fresh, and clean to the palate, 
Obviously clever and exceptionally accomplished, he has never 
indulged in those intellectual experiments which have produced 
so much arid, unintelligible and even repulsive music during the 
past twenty years. His interests have lain in the direction of 
technical virtuosity, and especially in the ingenious handling of 
delicate orchestral tones; his indiscretions have been nothing 
worse than a wholesome and youthful irreverence for his elders, 
His music is as far removed from that of Berg or Bartok 
as is the prose of his friend, Mr. Isherwood, from that 
of Finnegan’s Wake. But, like Mr. Isherwood’s prose, it does 
not lack individuality because it uses words we all understand, 
and puts them together in sentences that make sense at first 
sight. The individuality has not, perhaps, been strong, but 
then he has for the most part confined himself to works of 
modest dimensions and generally of frivolous intent. 

There is no question of frivolity in the new Violin Concerto 
he has sent home from his self-imposed exile across the Atlantic. 
This is a wholly serious composition. It opens, according to 
the highest precedent, with a drum-solo, and comes home, not 
in the equivalent of a coranto that is usual in concertos, but ina 
solemn passacaglia—a form associated in most minds with the 
recondite and profound. The midd!e movement is a scherzo, but 
even this is not much of a joke, and, perhaps, was not meant to 
be one. 

A note of disappointment has, I fear, begun to make itself 
heard, as I proceed. Indeed, casting my eye back, I seem 
detect in what I have written an, all unconscious, obituary tone, 
as though I had come to bury the composer rather than appraise 
his new work. I hope it has not come to that. But Britten is 
now in his twenty-eighth year, and that is an age at which we 
should expect some better evidence of his ability to fulfil the 
promise of his juvenilia than appears in this concerto, which is 
lacking in substance and is even boring. 

It may be that the composer was pre-occupied with the techni- 
cal potentialities of the violin—he has worked in, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Brosa, almost every known trick of fiddling—and of 
the orchestra. For the fiddlesticks I do not greatly care; and the 
Paganini of today is always surpassed in ingenuity, if not in 
fame, by the Auer of tomorrow. His extraordinary sensitiveness 
to orchestral tone is a more considerable quality in Britten's 
make-up, and it is here once more in evidence. But this gift 
is only an accessory; it has, strictly speaking, little or nothing 
to do with the art of composition. And in that art Britten 
here shows himself a poor practitioner. His dramatic drum- 
figure at the beginning becomes a positive hindrance to ‘the 
rhythm of his main theme, instead of assisting its onward flow, 
as Beethoven’s does in a similar context. And though the 
Passacaglia opens so well that one hoped at last to find something 
to praise without reserve, the subsequent variations lapse into 
triviality or mere dullness until at the end the soloist is left t 
worry a wretched phrase, first in one octave and then in another, 
to the accompaniment of some ingeniously scored and harmonised 
chords, just like a dog that has unburied a very dry and meatless 
bone. DyNeLey Hussey. 


We regret that the name of Mr. Louis de Rochemont, the 
producer of the March of Time film, The Ramparts We Watch, 
was wrongly given last week as Mr. de Rougemont. 
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LETTERS TO 
SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 


to The Spectator in support of Sunday obser- 
vance the writer says: “What you fail to realise is that this question 
cuts far more deeply than the matter of church-attendance. It is the 
clash of two diametrically opposed views of life, as little to be recon- 
ciled as the war between Hitler’s conception and the democratic con- 


gm,—In a recent letter 
? 


ception of liberty.” 

Precisely. It was more than time that this plain issue should be 
sated. Most, if not all, of the supporters of Sunday observance would 
agree with its terms. The strange, the almost incredible thing is their 
complete failure to realise that their attitude herein is essentially 
Hitlerian, essentially anti-democratic. For what they say in effect is 
this: “I believe that the view of life I hold is the right one; I will 
therefore try my best to enforce on my fellow-citizens the conduct 
tbis view inculcates.” The key-word of this simple declaration is, of 
course “enforce.” Hitler’s method is enforcement by the Gestapo and 
the concentration-camp; that of the supporters of Sunday observance 
w the vote. But the difference is of method only, the principle in- 
yolved is the same, for it is not its mere submission to the vote that 
makes a measure democratic. Nobody doubts that, had these gentle- 
men the power, they would instantly interdict all activities that con- 
fict with their view of what Sunday observance should constitute. 
It is worth noting, moreover, that this principle is that, not of Hit- 
lrism only, but of the religious persecutor throughout the ages, 
whose effort was consistently directed to enforcing identity both of 
belief and of conduct with his own. The futile attempt to enforce 
identity of belief was at length reluctantly abandoned; the urge to 
enforce identity of conduct persists. 

It is a striking comment on human nature that those who thus— 
and in many other ways—assume the right to dictate the moral con- 
duct of their fellows should be apparently blind to the degree of 
spiritual arrogance involved in their claim. It seems to weigh nothing 
with them that millions of their fellow-Christians—many of them 
men of obvious sincerity and uprightness of heart—should think 
differently on this point from themselves. The absurdity of their 
caim to decide a moral question upon which so many wise and good 
men have differed is obscured by the fact that in practice it takes 
the form merely of an attempt to persuade the State either to make 
or to refuse—as the case may be—a slight extension of existing social 
legislation. Now in this type of social legislation the State’s general 
relation to the individual is perfectly clear. The State is not con- 
cerned with a man’s moral conduct except in so far as it may directly 
and adversely affect the personal safety, property or comfort of his 
fellow-citizens. (There are a few exceptions to this rule, such as the 
law, now condemned by many, against attempted suicide, but they 
are very rare.) It is by their efforts to subvert this fundamental re- 
lationship, with which the principle of individual liberty is closely 
bound up, and to induce the State to implement their arbitrary pro- 
nouncements on moral questions, that the Churches have stirred up 
much resentment in recent years, with consequent loss of influence to 
themselves. It is strange indeed to find the Free Churches, those 
ancient champions of the individual conscience, the present obstructors 
of its function. 

To many people it seems impossible to acquit the supporters of 
Sunday observance of either disingenuousness or inconsistency. When- 
ever any question of this kind arises the twin bogeys are invariably 
presented of “ seven-days-a-week labour,” though it is perfectly well 
known that—war-time Government service apart—compulsion to such 
labour is illegal, and of “Church attendance” with the suggestion 
that anyone engaged on any kind of Sunday labour is thereby com- 
pletely debarred from Church-going. The “ Christian Sunday,” with its 
ofensive implicaiion that the Roman Catholic Church is a pagan 
body, is mentioned; also the “ English Sunday tradition,” though why 
this tradition should be considered to begin with the Reformation is 
never explained. And what rouses to anger and contempt is the 
suspicion—nay, the certainty—that many ardent supporters of Sunday 
dbservance are perfectly willing to profit by its non-existence where 
heir own convenience is concerned, and this not only with reference to 
necessary social services. The charge is an old one, but none the less 
valid. To take a couple of instances—the man who inveighs against 
the wickedness of Sunday labour will cheerfully turn on his wireless 
set. on Sundays and read on Monday the newspaper that was com- 
posed and printed on the “ day of rest.” 

This letter is not written in opposition to Sunday observance, but 
in defence of that liberty long conceded to every Protestant English- 
man, but attacked in recent years by the very men who should be its 
the liberty to guide his moral conduct bv the light of his 
own conscience and by that alone.—Yours faithfully, 

The Savile Club, W. 1. BassET ScorTT. 





guardians 


SiR—Your note on Sunday observance that the Churches may suffer 
i disservice by their protest against theatre-opening raises significant 
Points. The argument seems to be that it is inconsistent with the 
Nature of religion to plead against the public discouragement of a 
If religion be healthy and vigorous it would 


TeLzious ir 


uitution. 
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be independent of favour or frown. It is a confession of weakness 
to plead that provision of pleasures are temptations to turn aside 
from worship; for as a spiritual force religion should be able to 
maintain itself regardless of public behaviour. These arguments 
sound like a flattering compliment to religion in order to disarm it 
of any need to attack public wrong. But it exalts religion as though 
it had little or nothing to do with common life. Is not this reason- 
ing a misconception of religion? While the root of religion is mystic, 
its fruit is in every realm of life. Religion that is not steeped in 
life is ridiculed by the world. Are we, then, to be denied the 
common right of seeking an atmosphere favourable to its institutions? 


There is an old law on the Statute Book commanding everyone to 
attend church. It was probably never obeyed, and we know that 
compulsion to worship is of little avail. But are we mistaken in 
seeking to reduce what we regard as temptations to turn aside from 
worship? It surely cannot be right for the churches to allow any- 
thing which they judge to be improper without protest. There are 
many who do not attend church who would be sorry if there were 
no churches and who desire to encourage them in their ministry. 
Our protest is a simple democratic procedure of lifting up the signifi- 
cance of the God-fearing life. If a majority is against our plea we 
must accept the public judgement. But I fail to see anything incon- 
sistent with the nature of religion in this appeal to keep life as free as 
possible from the temptation to neglect worship. I rather think that 
silence might be interpreted as indifference or cowardice.—Yours 
faithfully, Puitie MaADGE. 

31 Thornton Hill, Exeter. 


FAMILY -ALLOWANCES 


Str,—Though the recent debate in the House ot Lords shows that 
the Government feel themselves unable to undertake a scheme of 
family-allowances on a comprehensive scale, on the ground of the high 
cost involved, and that £100 millions a year are already being spent 
in keeping down the prices of essential foodstuffs, such considerations 
should not be allowed to stand in the way of a limited scheme in 
cases where the need for such allowances is dire and urgent. Such 
cases are in the main comprised within the compass of unskilled 
labour. It is well enough established that the stationary normal 
wage of unskilled labour, though it may suffice for a man and wife 
and one child, and doubtfully when there are two children, is cer- 
tainly inadequate to maintain a family containing three children in a 
state of physical efficiency. Whilst poverty due to catastrophic causes, 
such as is occasioned by the unemployment, illness or death of the 
breadwinner, is helped out by allowances and benefits, for the family 
of three or more children of the unskilled labourer, able-bodied and 
in full employ, there is no like assistance; and in order to make both 
ends meet it has to suffer underfeeding and underhousing. One of 
the first signs of the poverty so induced is the wilting condition of 
the children attending school. The early need for family-allowances 
which will put an end to poverty of this particular form should 
hardly be in dispute.—Yours faithfully. H. J. BARTON. 
20 Bethia Road, Bournemouth. 


“FEED THE HUNGRY WORKERS” 


Str,—Mr. J. L. Hodson reminds one of the tourist who rushes 
round some country in a week or ten days and immediately on his 
return home rushes to print his expert knowledge. His examination 
of the food-problem on the Clydeside has been very superficial, 
otherwise he would have found that the need is not for canteens but 
for a proper handling of the situation by the Ministry of Food. The 
real position is that all but a very small percentage of the workers 
live within a comparatively short distance from their work and have 
ample time to go home for their meals in the short time allotted. The 
problem is that the Ministry of Food has so mishandled the matter 
that the two main items of the workers’ diet, butcher-meat and fish, 
cannot be secured in sufficient quantity owing to the restriction 
of the amount allowed in the first case and the price in the second. 
If Mr. Hodson intends to increase the workers’ ration by meals in 
canteens the workers would much prefer to secure this increased 
ration through the usual channel and allow the housewife to supply 
his meals. I would suggest that he examines the enormous waste 
that takes place at many canteens. 

Much criticism has been passed on the Ministry of Food by traders 
on the Clydeside. During the autumn and early winter there was 
a glut of butcher-meat and the butchers had far more than they 
desired. The Ministry ought to have been aware that the spring was 
always the difficult period in the trade and instead of allocating 
increased quantities not required by the public a sufficient quantity 
should have been stored. Of course I will be told there is a shortage 
of storage accommodation, but that is no excuse as the Ministry of 
Food had ample time even before the war to make certain of ample 
storage-accommodation against all eventualities. 

I need hardly mention the colossal failure of 


the Fish Control 


which lasted only a few days at the outbreak of war and was so 
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badly conceived that it broke down immediately. Meantime fortunes 
are being made by certain fishermen and the workers cannot afford 
this item of diet. 
As far as Clydeside is concerned it 1s not canteens that are needed 
but a drastic change at the Ministry of Food.—Yours, &c., 
Glasgow, S.1. Norro_k EAsT. 


TOO MANY POTATOES? 


Sir,—H. E. Bates’s note on potatoes does a serious disservice to the 
country at a time when some of us are working all the hours there are 
to get an increased potato-acreage and the labour to plant and lift 
the crop. It is because the authorities have imagination that in my 
own county we are called on to multiply our potato-acreage by six, 
the fact being that we are marked down as an alternative source of 
supply for two large consuming areas in view of certain very possible 
war exigencies. If those blows are never delivered our effort wil 
be no more than an insurance premium, but if the worst happens it 
may well be that we have set up a major bulwark against famine. 
Agricultural War Committees vary in wisdom, energy and imagina- 
tion, but the experts who so quickly become querulous might wel: 
remember that most of us earn our bread and butter from the lana 
and give freely of our leisure to this service. Thus, of my own 
Area Cultivation Committee every member ‘s a working farmer 
except the chairman.—Yours faithfully, 
E. Moore DartinG (Prebendary). 
Oswestry Vicarage, Shropshire. 


THE PARISH COUNCIL 


S1r,—I am extremely glad that Mr. Bates has drawn attention to our 
Parish Councils, and to the way in which their meetings are ignored 
by both the villagers and the residents. It is extraordinary how few 
people are alive to their importance. We are all ready and willing 
to blame the Council for their sins of omission and of commission, 
but we are too idle to attend even the annual meeting to find out 
what is being done, and to take some part in the running of our 
village. We have no one to blame except ourselves, but I think that 
it might be possible to give more publicity to the work of the 
Council. In this village I believe that only two of the “ public” 
attended the annual meeting last year, but I am glad to report that 
this year ten people were there, most of whom took part in the dis- 
cussions. Unless we use our rights we shall lose them, and will 
deserve to lose them.—Your obedient servant, M. R. BENNETT. 
The Sheiling, Waltham St. Lawrence, Reading, Berks 


THE FRIEND OF LAMB 


Strk,—I am sorry to prolong this correspondence, but I cannot agree 
with Mr. Nutter that I have given no “real evidence” that Dyer 
fell into the New River. To me it is incredible that anyone, with 
an unbiassed mind, who takes the trouble to read the whole of Lamb’s 
letter to Sarah Hazlitt (it is given on page 405 of E. V. Lucas’s 1935 
edition of the Letters) could come to the conclusion, apparently 
reached by Mr. Nutter, that he was telling a deliberate lie. If Mr. 
Nutter has not read the letter in full, I commend him to do so; 
it is obviously sincere. Lamb’s stray references in subsequent letters 
to Dyer’s mishap are equally innocent, e.g. (p. 407 of the same 
edition) his postscript to a note to Mary Shelley: “G. Dyer walk’d 
into the New River on Sunday week at one o'clock in the daytime! 
with his eyes open. Mind how you come.” 

But let us put the letters aside for a moment—though to me they 
are perfectly convincing—and consider the corroborative evidence 
of B. W. Procter, which Mr. Nutter seems rather anxious to avoid. 
In the Autobiographical Fragment of 1828 (earliest in date of his 
two accounts and therefore presumably the more reliable) Procter says 
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that when he got to Colebrooke Cottage the maid told him “ My Dre 
has just fallen into the water my Missis is in such a frighs 
that whea he got upstairs he found Dyer “ blanketed up to the throg” 
drinking brandy and water; and that Mary Lamb was whim 

“Poor Mr. Dyer! he has had such an accident.” He then Big 
“G. D.’s” version of what had happened—partly quoted in my aie 
and the nearest thing we possess to “ Dyer’s own desc ription Of thy 
escapade” which Mr. Nutter demands. Now, we know that Proce; 
was a thoroughly reliable and trustworthy person, but in this cag_ 
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if we were to accept Mr. Nutter’s view—he was either telling ; that 
thundering lie (with no conceivable motive) or he was the Victim g Mie face | 
a vile conspiracy by Mary Lamb, her maid, and Dyer himself, jy con 
persuade him that “ G. D.” had fallen into the water. Both alternating MM As to 
are surely absurd? g the dé 

I did not say that E. V. Lucas was an “exceptional authority fp youth! 
but that he was an “excellent authority”—meaning by that a Mbguvalen 


excellent authority on the life of Lamb, as of course he is. That Lucy 
who was also a busy journalist, should have made a slip in a differey 
point of detail, does not affect the present argument. I took bis Mig virtu 





name as an example because it was the first that occurred to me, ay fH The p 
because I hoped to save a little of your space ; but it may interes MM non-ct 
Mr. Nutter to know that such responsible writers as Alfred Ainge [jy comm’ 
Leslie Stephen (in the D.N.B.), A. C. Ward, George Wherry (in his fpaks th 
essay on Dyer) and Edmund Blunden have all given the story ther fom all 
blessing. ncouras 

Mr. Nutter writes as if he felt it was not only highly improbable fife possi 
but also vaguely dishonourable for a short-sighted, absent-minded of if the V 


man, without his spectacles, to fall into an unfenced canal: few wij 





agree. Another thing that puzzles me is why Mr. Nutter shoul 

suppose that, for the story to be genuine, it must necessarily by Hiv at 
supported by a statement in Dyer’s own hand. The Dyers of thi ; 
world are superior to thetr eccentricities ; they move from one bod. Trebl 


shelf to the next, and whether they fall into a canal on the wy 
or, not, is a matter of small moment to them. Mr. Nutter, like th 
Baconians, may “continue to wonder,” but on present evidence hy 
can no more convince us that Dyer did not fall into the New Rive 
than they can prove that Bacon wrote Shakespeare.—Yours faithfulh 
Vann House, Ockley, Surrey. Derex Huvpsonx 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Epb., The Spectator.) 


SPAIN AND MONARCHISM 


Sir,—Your very interesting article on the above subject—one to 
much neglected by the general public of this Kingdom—published 
as it was in your issue of April 4th, contains one rather surprising 
error, which in the interests of truth should be corrected. Your 
correspondent says that General Franco has refused the request of 
the Royalists for the burial of the late King Alfonso in the Monastery 
of the Escorial. It is, however, over two weeks now since The Time 
printed a very complete account of the burial of the King at the 
Escorial, and discussed its political implications. 

Your correspondent also refers to the “tactical of the 
Monarchists in committing themselves to one of the opposing sides 
in the Civil War. This may have been a tactical error, but few 
your readers can surely fail to comprehend that an alliance between 
His Most Catholic Majesty and the altruistic (or at least agnostic 
Republican régime would have been morally grotesque.—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, W. Scott 


error” 


OLD PEOPLE AND THE BUDGET 


Smr,—Would not it be possible to exclude those over 65 or 70 from 
the recent Budget proposal to reduce personal income-tax allowances‘ 
All older people are willing to shoulder cheerfully their share of the 
war-burden and have accepted without demur the successive drastic 
cuts in their incomes necessitated by the increase in Income-tax 
But many are struggling in bad health to make ends meet, and any 
suggestion of saving, either voluntary or compulsory, sounds in thei 
case not only out of place but a bitter irony.—Yours faithfully, Sr 

Sillery, The Drive, Radlett, Herts Joun H. Warnwricht, yo 
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CASTLE HOWARD we 

S1r,—My attention has been called to the poem appearing on page 3 § Id 

of your issue of The Spectator of March 21st The-heading, which Bhs y 
reads Was 
“CASTLE HOWARD.” — BR mere! 

Castle Howard, in Yorkshire. where the writer spent much @ § doubi 


his childhood, was burned down last November, 
is incorrect and is calculated to do a great deal of harm 
school which was transferred from Scarborough to Castle Howat , 


to the 


in April last year. a: 

The South-East portion of the building was severely damaged nt 
Repairs were at once put in hand at great expense, additional accom- J 
modation within the building was obtained, and the school reassembled an 
at Castle Howard on the usual date in January.—Your obedient Ce 


servant, R. F. PAwseyY. 


35 Church Street, Barnsley. 
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THE JUNIOR OFFICER’S PAY 


g—The article under the above heading which you published in the 
sue of April 4th most ably states the case for an increase in the pay 
the junior officer, and it is to be hoped it attracts attention from 
ye appropriate quarter The further increase in income-tax brought 
yo eect by the recent Budget will make the struggle still harder. 
erhaps not all of the public realise that an officer is liable for income- 

that (as your contributor states) he is not “ housed and boarded” 
be. that his cigarettes and drinks in mess are not exempt from tax, 
oj that the purchase-tax extends to articles of uniform which, in 
np face of the rigours of service-life, he must maintain smart and in 
od condition for the sake of example. 
4s to the wages of civilian armament-factory woikers, one reads 
the daily Press of cases where a wage of £6 to £8 has been paid 
» youths of under 18 years of age. This latter wage is approximately 
suivalent to the daily rate of pay of a captain (Army) with 14 years’ 
wvice and is twice that of a 2nd lieutenant. It appears, therefore, 
; if some at any rate uf Mr. Bevin’s army of war industrial workers 
re virtually being bribed to “ go to it.” 

The present rates of pay do not, moreover, act as an incentive to 
non-commissioned officer (say a Flight Sergeant) who aspires to 
commission. His attitude may well be that he is better off in the 
innks than he would be as an officer. In these days when young men 
om all classes who possess the true qualities of leadership are rightly 
ncouraged to take their commissions, it seems unfortunate that such 
possible deterrent should exist. It is to be hoped that, as a result 
4 the War Office examination of the subject, revised rates of pay will 
hotly be brought into effect and that a similar procedure will be 
wowed both by the Admiralty and the Air Ministry, thus removing 
hat at present constitutes a standing reproach.—Yours faithfully, 

I. D. S. Gorpon, Major (Retired Pay). 


Treble House, Blewbury, Berks. 


TRAVELLING CONDITIONS 


‘n—No doubt your correspondent was actuated by chivalrous 
felings in writing to complain of the unfortunate experience of the 














UDSON. [Msufl-nurse in travelling a long distance to apply for a post. But, in 
.) fairness to the Iways, I think that letter requires a reply. Why 
dd the traveller in question remain standing for hours in the corridor 
ts vacant in first-class carriages instead of showing 
nd taking one of those seats? Or, if she was afraid 
_— do that for fear of being charged extra, why did she not appeal to 
-. , mate guard or ticket-collector to be given one of those seats? I have 
ublished appar itn of tenn io etteie coveded Giles nd 
irprising done a Boor deal of travelling of iate im extremely crowded trains an 
Your me" fou 1 the railway officials always courteous and ready to help. 
yuest of Thave travelled in a first-class carriage with a third-class ticket when 
onastery Meee Were no seats available elsewhere and I have also taken turns 
» Times other passengers to share a seat in a carriage and stand in the 
at the ammdor alterr V 
The railw have to work under immense difficulties and I con- 
sder that they deserve high praise for the way they are carrying 
of te m, instead of being blamed for overcrowding and maladjustment.— 
B Sd Biyours &c., DinaH M. B. SYNGE. 
few o Oldfield, Green Street, Stevenage, Herts. 
eTween 
nostic 
— A NAVAL CHIEF 
§x—Being one of the 10,000 ignorant onés referred to by “ Janus” 
m your issue of April 4th, perhaps he would kindly inform us who 
the man is.—I am, Sir, W. TOWER TOWNSHEND. 
Bodiam Manor, Sussex 
) from [“Janus”” writes: I was, if I may confess it, one of the 10,000 
ances’ @ myself whe: I wrote my note, and since then I have found enlighten- 
of the ment. The Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, in succession to 
drastic Sir Charles Forbes, is Sir John Tovey.] 
1e-taX 
d any 
| their DOWN WITH HIGHBROWS 
- SR, —I am sorry that I misquoted Lord Elton as having used the 
: word highbrow I am afraid that I must have been confused by 
teading, at ime time as his books, an article about it in The 
Times, in which highbrow was the operative word. But inaccurate 
quotation in a review is unpardonable, and I apologise. 
© 300 I did not mean to understate the number of fatal casualties in the 
which Blast war, nor do I know what percentage of our fighting forces it 
was. I was only questioning the tragic theory that it included not 
merely great numbers of the ablest and best, but nearly all. I 
ch of Bi doubt if facts bear this out.—Yours, &c., ROSE MACAULAY. 
p A USE FOR OLD BOTTLES 
SR. —* Janus ” complains that he can find no one to relieve him of 
aged BS old bottle May I say that in this town we find that our 
com- @ ‘lerinary surgeon is most grateful for bottles of all kinds? Perhaps 
bied HF Janus” may find a similar need in his locality —Yours faithfully, 
dient E. S. ETHERIDGE. 
Camperdown House, Imperial Service College, Windsor. 
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Ley-Farming 

I recently noted the opinion of many farmers that the ploughing- 
up campaign seemed to be the result of a short-term rather than a 
long-term policy, and I suggested that ploughing for ploughing’s sake 
was not enough. It is always a satisfying thing to find an opinion 
shared by an expert. The part played by grass in the agriculture 
of this country is, and must continue to be, a large one, and Sir 
George Stapledon’s review of the situation in Ley-Farming (University 
College of Wales, Is.) is a short piece of expert sense that is worth 
a ton of the patriotic pulp churned out as “urgent advice 
to farmers. Sir George has no use for the school which “holds 
the present situation so serious that we can but meet our present 
needs by concentrating wholly and always on the next few months 
ahead.” He supports the side “ that holds that so serious is the present 
situation that we can only hope to meet our present needs by looking 
forward not merely for nine or twelve months but at least four years.” 
(Italics mine.) He goes on to say that “it is not right to set out to 
plough up ley quotas of permanent grass. Our aim must be all the 
time to substitute good systems of farming for bad systems.” And 
the good systems are, in his expert view, arable proper and ley- 
farming. 


Toe Urgent Need 


It is impossible, in a short note, to convey really adequately what 
ley-farming is. Sir George Stapledon defines it as “ that system which 
takes the plough round practically the whole of the farm, and which 
is conducted in terms of a rotation or of rotations based on the 
use of the ley of a duration of two years and upwards.” And again: 
“the philosophy of ley-farming turns upon the humus-giving and 
fertility-sustaining power of the grass-sod, and the aim of the ley- 
farmer is to use that power to the maximum.” The strength of the 
system is its flexibility. Ley-grass, with its longer growing season, 
produces finer spring and winter grazing, with the use of Italian rye- 
grass, and healthier stock than that maintained on permanent grass. 
We suffer from a vast acreage not only of derelict land but of plough- 
sick and grass-sick land. For both, ley-farming is clearly the cure. 
To the conservative farmer it will, I daresay, seem drastic, just as Sir 


George’s remark that “no field in permanent grass is too good 
to be ploughed up” will seem drastic. To discuss in detail the 
various plans and rotation of ley-farming is impossible here ; 


there are obstacles to its smooth success, and not least among them, 
I fancy, will be the attitude of the economic, official and farming 
mind. It is clearly a revolutionary thing to turn from an almost 
religious reverence for permanent and farm on this untradi- 
tional and flexible system. But in Sir George’s view we must do it. 


grass, 


Traditions, accepted systems, “money, inclination, reputation, 
esteem—they matter not at all. Today it is only food that matters.” 
Grecian Hellebore . 


Two interesting postscripts to wild daphne and green hellebore. 
A correspondent reports the daphne as having been very common, 
at the Wiltshire-Somerset borders, and now says that 
he very common in the gardens of Belfast, and wonders 
whether presence there is an indication of strong Old English 
ences. (The green daphne, Daphne Lauriola, is of course far 
commoner, and is now in flower, making small rhododendron-like 
shrubs in chalk woods, handsome, charming and, like all the family, 
fragrant.) A note on the hellebore, which another correspondent 
reports as being extremely common in Hampshire, is more topical. 
An officer of the last war writes to say that it “grows fairly pro- 
fusely in those parts of Macedonia—the Struma Valley for example— 
in which our armies were stationed during the last war. I used 
often to dismount from my horse and pick them when riding 
through the wooded valleys of the uplands.” He describes it as 
having been used by the peasants as an application for wounds, to 
stop bleeding. And in some other respects it seems a topical plant, 
for a purgation of Hellebore is, according to Gerrard, “ good for mad 
and furious men, for melancholy, dull and heavie persons, and briefly 
for all those that are troubled with blacke choler, and molested with 
melancholy.” 
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In the Garden 


A sweet-toothed friend asks after the possibilities of sugar-beet 
as a source of household sugar. I am sceptical, but a correspondent 
writes to say that she grew sugar-beet with great success last year, 
getting from it several pounds of treacly sugar useful for cooking. 
Worth trying, I think. Sweet-corn for poultry is a good tip, too. 
And what are the plans for the greenhouse in autumn? Food or 
flowers? Late food-crops under glass need expert management. 
Try chrysanthemums, about which, in some quarters, there exists 
a certain snobbishness. (“I hate those mops.”) Yet the medium- 
sized decorativé varieties are all enchanting and in October and 
November will retail at from five to ten shillings a dozen. Buy your 
plants now and, if you feel ignorant about culture or varieties, put 
yourse'f in the hands of a local nurseryman. He cannot afford to 
grow dud varieties. H. E. Bates. 
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Books of the Day 


The Nightmare of the Spirit 
Witchcraft. By Charles Williams. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. WILLIAMS’ previous work, the publishers claim, shows him 
to be the ideal author for a book on witchcraft. Whether this is 
true or not only an ideal reviewer could say, for he alone could 
know what an ideal book on the subject should be. I can merely 
express the opinion that, if ever a really great book is written 
on the phenomena which are conveniently, though by no means 
scientifically, described as witchcraft, it will probably be written 
on the lines of this little study ; for Mr. Williams sees that, in 
and above its historical expression, witchcraft is nothing less than 
the pathology of a mystery. Christian experience is an un- 
fathomable mystery which affects the whole life of man, and 
when it is deliberately perverted, rationally, liturgically, emotion- 
ally perverted, it can become indescribably horrible. The 
parody of the pure adds a value to the preference for the unclean. 
Evil impulses and desires acquire the sanction of an ordered 
depravity. The Devil “desired to be, to those related to him by 
a certain dependence, the only source of good. It is, among 
men, a not very unusual desire.” At one end of the scale 
just the human failing which makes a man snatch at love, or 
try to shape the course of a friend ; at the other end the ritual 
of the witches’ Sabbath. 

It is important, I think, to hold fast to this central idea of 
Mr. Williams’ book, for only by doing so can we get any sense 
of perspective in this madness, and any clue to the persistent 
yet elusive problem, whether there is or is not any historical 
reality in witchcraft, any substance in the charges brought against 
the men and women who were said to profess it. Mr. Williams 
very wisely refuses to dogmatise, and his own way of approach 
implies disbelief in the value of anything like a statistical inquiry ; 
but he does help us to a clearer view of the problem. Because 
no man can be entirely immune from the perversion of the best in 
him, witchcraft always had a large choice of potential victims ; 
but because witchcraft was a sophisticated and pathological 
thing, its victims must always have been few. The number of 
people willing at any one time, without the provocation of un- 
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Fresh supplies of Continental Mineral 
Waters are daily becoming more 
difficult to obtain, but there is a 
British Mineral Water which meets 
the need of those who formerly used 
foreign table waters. It is Sulis, 
The Natural Mineral Water of Bath. 
Intercepted at the King’s Spring, 
bottled either in still or sparkling 
form, Sulis comes to you as a pleasant 
and beneficial table water more than 
equal to the French and German 
Waters. Order this British Mineral 
Water to-day from your Wine 
Merchant or Chemist. Should you 
experience any difficulty write direct 
to The Springs, Bath. 
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usual circumstance, to sell themselves to the devil—g y 
different thing from being a criminal or a neurotic pervert; 
fortunately small, but that there are such persons js di 
true, just because social health has evolved slowly and paint 
out of primeval fears and excitements which, however disciplines 
have never been destroyed. = 

Mr. Williams is primarily concerned, not with the age 
background, but with the hideous phenomena which a 
in Europe and New England between the fourteenth ang the 
early eighteenth centuries. In his earlier chapters he tries , 
trace the affiliations between beliefs and practices in the Clasticg 
world and those of the later middle ages. He shows thar ty 
attitude of the Church, though ambiguous, was sensible. Theo. 
logical opinion had not been able to hold fast to the word 
of St. Ignatius on the conversion of the Magians at Bethlehem: 
“from that time forth every sorcery and every spell was dis. 
solved.” What Dean Inge has described as the nightmare of the 
spirit was too widespread and too persistent to justify so great 
a hope ; but it sought to direct the minds of men and women jp 
the good and the sane by insisting that their phantasms wer 
imposed on them by a malignant spirit. It could not altogethe 
deny the reality behind beliefs which it reproved, but it dig 
its best to divert the thoughts of the faithful from them. Th, 
tragedy of later theology was that by reversing this attitude ang 
by formulating the evil which it wished to extirpate, it becam 
the accomplice of evil and was fascinated by the thing it pers. 
cuted. It was not altogether to blame, for the evil had grown 
and I wish that Mr. Williams had deserted his allusive sty, 
of writing at this part, and made an attempt to analyse, in a 
simple and detailed a way as the scope of his book woul 
allow, both the reasons for the growth of this form of spiritu 
malice and the systematic treatment of it by the schoolmen, 4 
discussion of this kind would have prepared the reader for his 
important chapter on the famous book of the inquisitors Sprenger 
and Kramer, the Malleus Maleficarum (c. 1490). By this tim 
witchcraft had been branded as heresy, not heresy as a persistent 
belief in error, but the heresy which means taking the wrong 
side, not an illusion but the surrender to an obscene fact. 

Some students of witchcraft are more interested in it as a 
perverted expression of the desire to know. The desire becomes 
a certainty that one can know, and then that knowledge means 
power. This, though related to spiritual perversion, is not really 
the same thing as witchcraft. It is rather the magic which in 
his vast encyclopaedic work, The History of Magic and Expen- 
mental Science, Professor Lynn Thorndike has associated with 
the development of scientific discovery. Mr. Williams has an 
interesting chapter on “the philosophical and literary move 
ment,” in which he shows how easily the belief in the capacity 
of man “to discover a principle of operation in the universe,” 
could lead to a pathology of the spirit, although it might stat 
from the high thinking of men like Thomas Vaughan, the 
brother of Henry Vaughan the poet. Indeed, this natural belie 
in a principle of operation, implicit in the maxim “as above, 9 
below,” explains the apparent inconsistencies of ecclesiastical 
and lay authority in the middle ages, so that it so frequently 
patronised astrologers and geomancers and soothsayers. How 
far, if at all, modern science is an outcome of this belief is still 
in doubt; the scientific mind is more likely to have emerged 
from the mediaeval belief in reason and the mediaeval practice 
of dialectic; but that the belief, as expressed by such people as 
Paracelsus and Faustus, has lent a sort of respectability to the 
pathology of the spirit is not in doubt. Whether Hitler has his 
soothsayers or not I have no idea, but that he should be sup 
posed to have them is natural enough, for this pathetic megalo 
maniac is the most accomplished exponent in modern history 
of that sophisticated and pathological perversion of noble things 
which our forefathers described as the pact with Satan. 

M. PowlIcke. 
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Everyman’s Sophocles 


Sophocles, The Antigone. 
and Unwin. 3s.) 


Translated by Gilbert Murray. (Alles 


Tuis is the nineteenth Greek play which Professor Murray has 
translated ; of five of these translations more than 30,000 copits 
have been sold, and the Electra (of Euripides) has reached 
50,000: this is a measure of Professor Murray’s work in bringing 
a knowledge of Greek drama to the Greekless. His hand has 
lost none of its cunning. There will be critics of his chorus 
renderings, reminiscent of Swinburne and Shelley. But Shelley's 
manner is the nearest thing in English to the choric style 
Sophocles and Euripides; and no one can read Professor Murray 
without realising that the Greek choruses are poetry—which 8 
not the impression left by most translations of Greek plays 
About the dialogue there can be hardly two opinions. It has 
the terseness and “ bite” of the original ; not a word is wasted; 
the full meaning is given; there is no paraphrase ; it is literal 
yet literature. And where some coloured phrase lights up the 
iambics, the translation reproduces it perfectly but without any 
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heightening of the colour; as with the description of the dust storm, 
‘axes “an anguish of the air.” 
he earlier translator wrote that every English boy and girl 
should be familiar with at least ten plays of Shakespeare and 
one of Sophocles, and of Sophocles put the Antigone first. It 
has neither the tragic quality nor the superb construction of the 
Oedipus Rex, nor the brilliant melodrama of the Electra (the most 
effective play of Sophocles for acting). It heals the clash between 
the State and the individual, between the commands of the 
government and private conscience. — But Sophocles is not 
interested in the problem and treats it perfunctorily. Where 
then is the heart of the play? Its title tells us ; as does Shelley’s 
saying that he had fallen in love with Antigone in some previous 
life and therefore could not be satisfied with any earthly love. 
The interest ol the play is in the girl who gives her name to it. 
She is not very amiable. The chorus are just when they detect 
in her the high and headstrong character of her father. Most 
men—who are generally cowards in matrimony and prefer a 
comfortable to a heroic home—would rather marry Ismene. 
(Shelley, characterically, took another view.) Yet Antigone has 
strong feminine affections—witness her feeling for Haemon and 
her passionate devotion to her brother. And she has feminine 
weaknesses—she betrays the woman in her tears and shrinking 
from death. This collapse of hers is perhaps the most moving 
thing in the play. She is breaking the law. Popular opinion, 
in the shape of the chorus, is unfavourable. Her sister thinks 
her mistaken. She is losing her lover. She begins to think that 
God has forsaken her. She is going to die, and she is a mere 
girl—about sixteen. She has no joy or triumph in her sacrifice. 


What carries her on, when all others have given in, beyond 
despair? Two things, perhaps. A sense of 
The unwritten and undying laws of God ; 
Not of today or yesterday, the same 
Throughout all time they live; 


and an intense loyalty and sense of unity with her family that 
appears in the great speech before she is led away to die: 

O grave, O bridal chamber ; O thou deep 

Eternal prison-house, wherein I keep 

Tryst with my people... 

In the presence of such feeling the common-sense view of her 
sister that it is really useless for unaided women to oppose the 
State is burnt up, as Creon’s solemn and ignoble commonplace 
“An enemy is hated even in death” is burnt up by Antigone’s 
reply, “My nature is to join in love, not hate.” There is no 
arguing with such intensity. It is the fire which burns the chaff 
out of life and consumes prudential calculations and reasons of 
State as well as meaner and uglier things. This is not the rational 
determination of Socrates, compelled to “follow the argument 
where it leads,” even to death. It is a transcendental, almost 
religious, devotion. It can inspire a Joan of Arc (a figure 
comparable to Antigone) and a St. Theresa; and can also be 
the strength of a bad cause, for it is step-sister to fanaticism. 
Sophocles gave us the first and greatest representation of this 
martyr-spirit, and Professor Murray’s translation is the more 
timely, for we live in an age which needs it, has shown it, and can 
therefore understand it. R. W. LIVINGSTONE. 


The Foreigner in China 


Foreign Devils in the Flowery Kingdom. By Carl 
Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 
READERS of Four Hundred Million Customers, the first of Mr. 
Crow’s books, will find in this fifth and latest volume some of the 
qualities which gave them amusement and _pleasure-gaiety, 
humour, insight, sentiment commendably free from sugariness, 
nd odds and ends of attractiv and curious information. But, 
alas, these qualities are this time thinly spread, too thinly to con- 
ceal drabness and an astonishing amount of inaccuracy. It might 
be argued, perhaps, that in a description of treaty-port life drab- 
ness must inevitably find a place: that the description would be 
faulty if it did not. Moreover, it is of the behaviour of foreign 
“devils” that the book consists, of foreigners, that is to say, 
in those relationships which puzzled and earned the dislike of 
the Chinese, with whom in this, as in his other books, the author 
is sO sympathetic. Yet does not that way of looking at the 
book suggest a certain seriousness of purpose, artistic, historical 
or moral, one or other of the three? And if such seriousness 
were in truth there, how came it to allow of such statements 
as “When the centre of foreign trade moved from Canton to 
Ningpo, *; “Shanghai was an unimportant 


Crow. 





and then to Shanghai”; 
fishing village in 1842”; “ Ningpo, Foochow, Swatow, Hankow, 
Chungking, Tientsin were unimportant villages until the trade 
of the foreigner made them important ports”; “the honourable 
East India Company was, in fact, an integral part of the British 
Government itself”; “every fashionably dressed gentleman of 
England and America had his knee breeches made of China 
cotton”; and several other irresponsibilities of a similar kind? 
However, let us by all means say a little more about the merits 
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of the book—as gratitude for Four Hundred Million Customers 
demands. (This new volume may, for all one knows, have been 
written under all sorts of handicaps.) It throws unusual sidelights 
on American life in Shanghai and elsewhere, not all of them 
flattering, but that cannot be helped. Indeed, taken as a whole, 
the picture we are given of foreign life is much more an American 
than an English picture—and that, in a book of this kind, is new. 
It gives appetising glimpses of Chinese cooking, which, being 
largely a vegetarian art, might usefully be studied in England just 
now; and it tells some amusing, and some appropriately “ tall,” 
stories. The part played in foreign life by Chinese servants is well 
sketched, though one wonders how many house “ boys ” or hotel 
waiters would understand what was wanted if asked to bring 
“ chota hazra ”’—said by the author to be the China coast equiva- 
lent of a Continental breakfast. There are a few pleasing and 
cleverish illustrations by Esther Brock Bird, but, alas, there is 
carelessness among them too. E. M. GULL. 





The Philosophy of Mr. Laurence 


Housman 


The Preparation of Peace. By Laurence Housman. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


Ir must have been towards the end of the last century that the 
reviewer, discovering Gods and Their Makers in an Oxford book- 
shop, first made his acquaintance with the writings of Mr. 
Laurence Housman. Forty years on, reading this volume of 
essays published by Mr. Housman in his seventies, one is driven 
to recall the saying of the riddling Greek philosopher, “ Character 
is each man’s daemon.” In these essays there is still the same 
character—a sort of summer lightning of easy yet earnest protest 
against age-worn and (so Mr. Housman thinks) outmoded con- 
ventions, inhibitions, taboos and conservatisms. Their writer 
has something of the genius of the age of Diderot. He has a 
general brief against obscurantism in all its forms—war, penal 
punishment, vivisection, the “stale custom” of propriety and 
(it would also seem) the bishops and archbishops of the Church 
of England. He opposes to them a philosophy of light, of which 
he finds the prophets in St. Francis, Traherne, Blake and Walt 
Whitman—and also in the author of the Deutero-Isaiah and of 
the Sermon on the Mount. He believes “that Christ is the best 
teacher the world has ever had,” and his appeal is to the teaching 
of Christ; but he also believes that institutional Christianity 




















Whatever your 
walk in life 


you may enjoy the many advantages of a 
banking account, and the Westminster Bank 
with over a hundred years of experience 
and an extensive system of branch offices is ; 
amply equipped to meet your banking 3 
requirements. 

For a trader especially the mere possession 
of a banking account carries with it a certain 
business status, added to which he is secure 
in the knowledge that money entrusted to 
the Bank is deposited in the safest place 
possible under existing conditions. There is 
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makes His teaching neither safe nor plain. In this connexion 
he tells a story about “a very pagan friend living in Cambridge ” 
(the reviewer, unless he is sadly mistaken, knew him, too) who 
once sent a letter or postcard saying that he had just made a 
bet with a clergyman. “He bets that you are a Christian ; I bet 
that you are not.” Mr. Housman, in reply, suggested that the 
bet would be satisfactorily settled if each sent the wager to 
him. In a word, he has his own philosophia Christi, and that 
is his criterion 

The general thread of these essays is that of an enlightened 
pacifism ; but the fourteen essays (some of them lectures and 
one of them a broadcast address delivered in 1928) are concerned 
with many themes. We may concentrate our attention, however, 
as Mr. Housman would probably wish that we should, on the 
theme of preparation of peace, to which the true way, as he 
says in his preface, is “collective security in coilective well- 
being.” He has no constructive method of peace to suggest: he 
is silent about the League of Nations: he is silent about the 
idea of federation. He is content to arrange the counters of 
thought in a lucid English style, and to arrange them in a 
pattern of enlightened belief which condemns the past. He 
has a general conviction that history is a record of obscurantism ; 
but the pity is that his own knowledge of history is itself obscure 
or even inaccurate, both in regard to the Middle Ages and in 
regard to our own times. 

“ Light—more light.” Yes; but the light must be the light 
of historic truth, and if it is to touch the heart, it must have a 
constructive warmth. Mr. Housman knows, and says (in a 
lecture controverting Lord Birkenhead’s rectorial address at 
Glasgow in 1924), that we mortals, if we be fools, can be 
passionate for ideals. But the ideals which excite our passion 
must have fire and a human glow—the glow of sympathy for the 
efforts of the ages, the glow of sympathy for the human mass 
and the toiling millions today. Not only so ; but all ideals, if they 
are to be operative, must be in some way “ institutionalised,” 
whatever the defects of institutions, whether ecclesiastical or 
temporal. Churches and States are, after all, needed; and 
neither bishops and archbishops, nor statesmen, have been, or 
are, in vain. It is not an easy world in which we have to play 
the man, and pure light is not enough to make the better future 
we all desire. ERNEST BARKER. 








FRIENDS IN 
WARTIME 
NOW AS THEN 


During and after the last war the 
public entrusted millions of pounds, 
in cash and goods, to the Society of 
Friends (Quakers) for the relief of 


war victims in Europe. 








WILL YOU HELP US NOW? This time we are helping 
war victims here at home by 

Providing in over 100 air raid shelters medical, feeding 
and social welfare services. 

Organising rest centres. 

Running over a score of communal homes in the country 
for large families and elderly people who could not get 
away under official evacuation schemes. 


This service—which includes the work of the civilian 
relief section of the Friends Ambulance Unit—touches 
the lives of 20,000 people. It can and ought to expand. 
With your help it will. 


Send for “ Friends Relief Service,” the illustrated 
story of our work, obtainable post free. 


Donations will be acknowledged by the Hon. Treasurers. 


FRIENDS WAR VICTIMS’ RELIEF 
COMMITTEE 
Friends House (E), Euston Rd., London, N.W.| 
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America Explained 
Who are the Americans ? By William Dwight Whitney, ¢ 
and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d.) “ 
Tuts book should have a very large sale. It is a fortunate chang 
that Major Whitney has produced an informative, accurate an: 
readable short introduction to America and Americans just aa 
moment when it has become vital that every Englishman . 
pretends to any interest in public affairs should understand t 
people to whom we have become junior partners. Who are th 
Americans ? and Professor Brogan’s recent little book deprin 
Englishmen of their last excuse for neglecting American affain 
It is particularly to be hoped that this book will be widely Teal 
by Cabinet Ministers and Members of Parliament, who are ofter 
scrappily informed about American institutions, attitudes ani 
party-politics, by Civil Servants, who are usually both poor) 
informed and prejudiced, by newspapermen and other Publicis 
who are content to report America worse than they do any oth: 
great country, and by University and school teachers and studens 
who still proceed on the assumption that the U.S.A, ceased » 
matter after it had established its independence, or at least afte 
we had paid the ‘ Alabama’ damages. , 

The book is divided into four parts: I, Who Are the Amer. 
cans ?, II, America Described, III, Government in America, and 
IV, American Attitude Towards Europe. 

The weakest section of Part I, to mention defects rather tha 
merits, since the defects are so much less obvious and fewer thy 
the merits, is Chapter VIII, Commerce. Major Whitney is right; 
emphasise how small are America’s import requirements and expor 
surpluses in “omparison with those of the United Kingdom, ani 
how little Americans in general regard international trade. It i. 
however, somewhat surprising that he should omit all mention ¢ 
Secretary Hull’s Reciprocal Trade Treaty Policy, and of Secretary 
of Agriculture (now Vice-President) Wallace’s long, skilful anj 
sincere attempt to make America choose between its previous 
standard of living and type of economy, which must depend in 
future on international commercial re-arrangements of a liber 
character, and its prévious high-tariff policy, which is today 
incompatible with the structure of American industry and agricul- 
ture. One cannot understand recent America without recognis- 
ing that foreign commerce, whether Americans generally value it 
or not, was largely responsible for the boom of 1925-29, and it 
collapse for the depression of 1929-34, since it provided the mar- 
ginal items in the books of many industries and most agriculture, 
and that anxiety about its future is colouring the view of world 
affairs of many Americans. 

The weakest part of Part III is also economic—its treatment of 
the New Deal, and therefore of President Roosevelt. The 
analysis of the social and economic system which existed before 
1929, and nearly collapsed in the succeeding four years, and 
which is painfully re-adjusting itself now to totally new conditions, 
is far too sketchy, as is the summary of New Deal objectives and 
measures. Moreover, in his treatment of these issues, and in 
that of them alone, Major Whitney shows traces of prejudice, as if 
he shared some of that almost personal bitterness which few 
income-tax-paying Americans, of conservative views and back 
ground, have been able to avoid regarding the New Deal and 
its author. 

The chief merit of the book, apart from its admirable choice of 
material and its skill in compressing the essentials into 
astonishingly short and readable compass, lies in its American 
approach and its persuasive pressing home of the point that the 
U.S.A. is a very, very un-English country, which Englishmen 
will only understand, like and work with cordially when the 
learn that it is a foreign continent and not a lost Dominion 


The Last Buchan 


Sick Heart River. By John Buchan. Hodder and Stoughton 
8s. 3d.) 

More than a quarter of a century has passed since Richart 

Hannay found the dead man in his flat and started that long 

flight and pursuit, across the Yorkshire and the Scottish moors, 

down Mayfair streets, along the passages of Government build 

ings, in and out of Cabinet rooms and country houses, towards 


h 


the cold Essex jetty with the thirty-nine steps, which was to & 
a pattern for adventure-writers ever since. John Buchan w% 
the first to realise the enormous dramatic value of adventure 2 
familiar surroundings happening to unadventurous men, members 
of Parliament and members of the Athenaeum, lawyers 3% 
barristers, business men and minor peers: murder in “th 
atmosphere of breeding and simplicity and stability.” Richart 
Hannay, Sir Edward Leithen, Mr. Blenkiron, Archie Roylanc 
and Lord Lamancha ; these were his adventurers, not Dr. Niko 
or the Master of Ballantrae, and who will forget that first thril 
in 1916 as the hunted Leithen—the future Solicitor-General—™ 
“like a thief in a London thoroughfar2 on a June afternoon. 
Now I saw how thin is the protection of civilisation. A® 
accident and a bogus ambulance—a false charge and a bogs 
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400 INCURABLES 


All of them middle-class people—are being cared 
for by The British Home and Hospital for Incur- 
ables, Streatham. Many of them are now In our 
Home at Streatham, 300 others able to be with 
friends or relatives are provided with 


PENSIONS FOR LIFE 


All are largely dependent on us for help and the 
necessities of life. War-time conditions have 
increased our costs, and we 


Appeal for Help 


Donations, subscriptions, and legacies will never 
be more welcome than to-day, and will be 
gratefully received 


BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL for INCURABLES 


(of the middle class) 


STREATHAM, LONDON, 5S.W.16. 


Secretary’s Office: 73, Cheapside, E.C.2 
Telephone: City 2184 

















Please make a Note! 
Place. Date. Time. Speakers. 
The WAU AD of 
The British and Foreign Bible Society 
QUEEN’S HALL, LONDON 
WEDNESDAY, MAY th, 1941, 
at 11 a.m. 
Chairman. 


The Rt. Hon. ERNEST BROWN, M.C., M-P., 
Minister of Health. 


Speakers : 


Major MIETES, 
Chaplain, Royal Netherlands Forces. 


The Rev. GEOFFREY F. ALLEN, MA. 
C.M.S. China. 


ADMISSION FREE 


Reserved Seat Tickets may be had gratis, on application 








to the Bible House. 


On Wednesday, May 7th, at 3.30 p.m., there 
will be a Reception at the Bible House, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
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Over 100 Leading American News- 


papers acclaim this book as: 


“ . . so far the best statement of 


what war means to a people” 


ENGLAND’S HOuR 
by Vera Brittain 


3rd Impression. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 
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“From the bombs which Hitler has sown in England 96 
has grown a book of generous spirit. A poignant $ 
and moving book in which hatred and revenge have $ 
no place."—NEW YORK TIMES. 8 
° ° 

0 

“It adds to our high respect of the nation that has the $ 
capacity to take a bitter lesson and carry on.”—NEW $ 
YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM. > 4 
ry 

“It takes for granted the English spirit with charac- } 
teristic aplomb. It is a completely unsentimental $ 


© 


book.”—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


“If this sort of outlook is to prevail in the post-war 
councils there need be no anxiety about once more 
‘losing the peace.’”"—ST. PAUL, MINN., DISPATCH. 


“When a woman in the midst of crashing bombs 
writes: ‘We must keep alive the peacetime values of 
charity, truth and compassion,’ she strikes a chord 
that finds a harmony overseas—such an England must 
be saved.”,—PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN. 


“One of the most moving and sensitive of all the 
accounts we have had so far of this new war. A 
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stronger sense of history than any to be found in more 6 
ranting writers pervades the whole volume.”— $ 
BALTIMORE SUN. +4 

0 

° 3 

0 

“ Will have great weight, if any be needed, in enlisting $ 

the sympathies of the American public for Britain’s $ 
cause.”"—NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN. 4 

0 

, : 

“ She writes as one unimpaired, enduring, and without $ 

° fear of defeat. Symbolizes the spirit of the men and $ 
4 women of England."—DALLAS TEXAS, TIMES- ¢ 
8 HERALD. ° 
0 0 
i 0 
° ° 
0 0 
4 MACMILLAN 4 
: : 
° ° 
0 0 
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arrest—there were a dozen ways of spiriting one out of this gay 
and bustling world. 


Now Leithen, who survived the perils of the Green Park and 
the mews near Belgrave Square, has died in what must seem 
to those who remember The Power House a rather hum-drum 
way, doing good to depressed and starving Indians in Northern 
Canada, anticipating by only a few months his creator’s death. 


What is remarkable about these adventure-stories is the com- 
pleteness of the world they describe. The backgrounds to many 
of us may not be sympathetic, but they are elaborately worked 
in: each character carries round with him his school, his regi- 
ment, his religious beliefs, often touched with Calvinism: 
memories of grouse-shooting and deer-stalking, of sport at Eton, 
debates in the House. For men who live so dangerously they 
are oddly conventional—or perhaps, remembering men like Scott 
and Oates, we can regard that, too, as a realistic touch. They 
judge men by their war-record: even the priest in Sick Heart 
River, fighting in the desolate northern waste for the Indians’ 
salvation, is accepted by Leithen because “he had served in a 
French battalion which had been on the right of the Guards at 
Loos.” ‘Toc H. and the British Legion lurk in the background. 

In the early books, fascinated by the new imaginative form, 
the hairbreadth escapes in a real world, participating whole- 
heartedly in the struggle between a member of the Athenaeum 
and the man who could hood his eyes like a hawk, we didn’t 
notice the curious personal ideals, the vast importance Buchan 
attributed to success, the materialism Sick Heart River, 
the last adventure of the dying Leithen seeking—at Blenkiron’s 
request—the missing bus:ness man, Francis Galliard, who had 
left his wife and returned to his ancestral North, has all the 
old admirable dry ease of style—it is the intellectual content 
which repels us now, the Scotch admiration of success. “ Harold 
has a hard life. He’s head of the Fremont Banking Corporation 


and a St. Sebastian for everyone to shoot arrows at.” Even a 
nation is judged by the same standard: “ They ought to have 
made a rather bigger show in the world than they have.” 


Individuals are of enormous importance. Just as the sinister 
Mr. Andrew Lumley in The Power House was capable of 
crumbling the whole Western world into anarchy, so Francis 
Galliard—“ one of Simon Ravelston’s partners ”"—must be found 
for the sake of America. “He’s too valuable a man to lose, and 
in our present state of precarious balance we just can’t afford it.” 

But though Sick Heart River appears at the moment least 
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‘MOORFIELDS’ 


remains a voluntary hospital, staffed by honorary 
surgeons, and supported by voluntary gifts. Its work 
of curing and preventing blindness goes on among the 
difficulties, inseparable from the bombing of London. 
Your gift would not only help to lighten our financial 
load, but it would remind us that we were not 


struggling alone. Somehow we must raise about 


£50,000 this year 








LiTY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C.1 
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EYE HOSPITAL 
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favourable to these ideas (for it is not, after all, the STeat men 
the bankers and the divisional commanders and the Am 
who have been holding our world together this winter, 
we survive, it is by “the wandering, wavering grace of } 
men” in Bow and Coventry, Bristol and Birmingham), let 
gratefully admit that, in one way at any rate, Buchan Prepare « 
in his thrillers better than he knew for the death that may ‘ 
to any of us, as it nearly came to Leithen, by the rij é 
the Park or the doorway of the mews. For certainly we can 
see now “how thin is the protection of civilisation” 


GRAHAM Greng 





Fiction 
The Herr Witch Doctor. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. (Heineman, 
7s. 6d.) 
Nebraska Coast. By Clyde Davis. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 
Reap the Wild Wind. By Thelma Strabel. (Collins. 7s, 6d.) 


Tom Tiddler’s Ground. 


The Herr Witch Doctor is a very serious, indeed a despery 
book. It is written, as is usual with its author, with all possi 
coldness, sobriety and attention to facts; it is compact of a Ditiles 
kind of pity that, extenuating nothing and offering none of ty 
bribes of imaginative grace, claims nothing less than full oop, 
sideration ; and, that given, it establishes in us an anxiety thy 
does not pass when the book is closed—anxiety before the yp. 
ravelable stupidities and vices of man, which are deadly ply, 
tudes, of course, but are here assembled with terrible, qj 
vigour in one small report of the doings of black man aj 
white. It is impossible to read or reflect upon Mrs. Millin’ 
book with other than a heavy heart ; it is impossible to derive th 
coldest comfort from it—save perhaps in the reflection that tk 
thing has been so well done. The pathology is good indeed 
but where are the physicians? 

The story is intricate. It revolves round the internal politig 
of an African tribe dwelling in a northerly corner of the Unio. 
close to the border of what was once German South Wey 
Africa. The regent of the tribe, backed by the witch docto, 
proposes to block the lawful succession to power of the youn 
chief, and the two are subtly encouraged in this by the lag 
German “ missionaries,” whose job it is to win the Bagamids 
tribe to worship of the “ new white god,” Hitler. In this nucley 
of Nazi work we are shown the whole Nazi plan for Africa—t 
years covered by the story are 1934-39—but are also shown is 
utter cruelty, its complete imperviousness to every value nm 
dictated by Berlin. The succession to the chieftaincy is nothing 
save to the tribe, but the emotions and manoeuvrings it creates 
help the Germans to gain command over the vain, dangeroy 
mind of the witch doctor, winning him to curiosity about white 
magic and “the white god.” Meantime, as he toys with promised 
extension of his powers, he stages a ritual murder, for he needs 
the blood of “two bucks without hair,” i.e., two human being, 
with which so to enlarge the shadow of the regent that it wil 
dwarf the shadow of the legitimate chief. His terrible ceremony 
goes through. It is described with precision and clarity. I 
brings woe and confusion on the tribe, lands the witch doctor 
and others more worthy in gaol, and, fertilised still by German 
whisperings of power and support, spreads darkness over 
darkness. 

Meantime against all the flood of ignorance, innocence, greed 
and cunning, two helpless figures stand—vainly set on helpim 
the black people. One is himself a black, a brother of the two 
warring chieftains. He is educated, and has all his life been 
intoxicated by dreams of Prester John, and of there one day 
arising another Prester John, who will restore all Africa to th 
Africans, and teach them how to be free, proud and self-reliant 
The other, to some extent his mentor, is an Englishman with 
some black blood in his veins—a curse which seems to defeat 
his most courageous moods, and to be, apparently, for those who 
possess it, a profoundly unmanageable affliction, alike when 
they confront black men and white. Not all the Christianity 
of this clergyman, nor all his love of his humblest black brothers, 
can eradicate his unresting self-consciousness—and his nerves 
render him useless both against native weakness and Germa 
strength. The book ends in sharp irony, with the conversion @ 
“Prester John” to Nazi ideals, and the immediate practical 
defeat of these by the Union’s declaration, in September, 1939, 
that it stands with England and the democracies. The book i 
not an entertainment, nor is it, by usual standards, a very gow 
novel. But it is a cold and terrible document, and it stirs up 
anxieties from which it is only idiotic to flinch. 

The other three books listed above are all definitely entertai- 
ments—simple and readable, and having in common a kind of 
good sense that makes them better than their types. Nebraska 
Coast is a homely, lively account of the adventures of a family 
which, led by Father, sets out from the Eastern States to settle 
in the Middle West. Period eighteen-sixties—slang to match, 
and very attractive. Father is a very pleasant, lively charactet, 
and he leads his family only a reasonably friendly dance with his 
adventurousness—on which in any case he makes good, in the 
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OF HUMAN SUFFERING 


_yyst Gd Ow! 


The Royal Cancer Hospital claims io offer the 
test dividend on funds entrusted to its care. 
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Every penny contributed to this worthy institution 
means Hope for another sufferer from the dread 
disease of Cancer. The return on YOUR investment 
is measured not in figures, but in the lightness of a 
heart, in the uplifting of a downcast spirit, in the 
restoration of a human soul to the joy of living . . 
PLEASE HELP This much is certain: 
on wars between nations 
never endure, but the 
work of The Royal 
Cancer Hospital must 
go on, that the 
terrible yearly total of 
over 70,000 deaths be 
confined and reduced, 
and the menace of 
Cancer swept away 
from our lives. 
Please send a gift to 
the Secretary, Royal 
Cancer Hospital 
(free), Fulham Road, 
KEE ae London. S.W.3. 
FULH aM re AD. LONDON, S.W.: 
Broken in health and spirit by 
unemployment, poverty and semi- 
starvation, this man is typical of 
thousands of unfortunate musicians 
whom war has robbed of their 
livelihood. 
Never before has there been such 
suffering and hardship in the ranks 
of the Musical Profession as exist 
to-day. Please send a donation, 
_ or small, to 
RONESS RAVENSDALE, 
BENEVOLENT FUND | 
16 SOHN STREET, BEDFORD ROW, W.C.1 
RELIEVES the privations of the Poorer Clergy of | 
the Church of England 
HELPS with Grants of Money and of Clothing. | 
ASSISTS their Widows and Unmarried Daughters. 
GIVES GRANTS towards School Outfits for their 
Children. 
MITIGATES the sadness of Illness. | 
DEALS with cases from the United Kingdom and 
Ireland and the Dominions and Colonies. 
HAS AIDED over 63,000 cases of clerical distress. 
Gifts of money or clothing should be sent to: 
THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION 
27, Medway Street - - Westminster S.W.1. | 
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WAR SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 








What Trustees 


are 












Obviously the security of all individual 
capital is bound up in the safety of the 
Nation’s finances. 

In 24% National War Bonds. 

Why ? 


Because it is a full Trustee Security yielding 
a fair rate of interest, and is redeemable at 





par not later than 1948. 


What is the price of issue ? 
{100 or any higher multiple of £50. 


How do I invest? 
By application to any bank or stockbroker, 
who will provide Prospectus and Application 
forms. 











looking f 
How can I best safeguard the interests of the 
beneficiary ? 

By safeguarding the interests of the Nation. 
Then how should I invest the trustee funds ? 


There is also for this Security a Post Office Issue 
and a Trustee Savings Bank Issue. Maximum sub- 


Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank respectively. 











| scription £1,000. Full details from any Savings Bank 


i 22% 
National 


WAR 
BONDS 


























goodnaturedly greedy way of his time. Reap the Wild Wind 
has a silly title, and a sillier wrapper, but though it has its silly 
moments it is, in fact, a spirited, informative story of life on 
the Florida Keys in the early nineteenth century, and of the 
fortunes made and lost there by the “ wreckers,” whose job it was 
to salvage cargo-ships flung up on the reefs. Miss Strabel 
seems to know her background, and has taken trouble with it, 
and her self-willed heroine is, in fact, more engaging and true 
than such young ladies often are. Tom Tiddler’s Ground is up 
to date the best that has come my way of the novels everyone is 
writing about the village and the evacuees. For one thing, it has 
a near-melodramatic plot; for another, its author really 
understands snobbery, and can take hold of it without getting 
stung or betraying herself. Also, except in a few bedroom 
passages, she writes a very credible, everyday dialogue, and her 
humour is pretty and goodnatured. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


The German Mentality. By Verrina. (Allen and Unwin. ros. 6d.) 


Tue author joins Sir Robert Vansittart in drawing up an indict- 
ment against a whole people. German “national mentality” is 
illustrated by treatment of the Jews, the Gestapo, love of 
uniforms, the German conception of “honour” exemplified in 
duelling. This is the old song. But the author has lived there 
for over fifty years as lawyer, merchant and landowner; and 
the sections on Nazi jurisdiction and economic morals are 
correspondingly good, as are most of his remarks about the 
professional classes in Germany. The main thesis is that the 
depths of degradation which Hitler has achieved could have been 
produced only amongst a people peculiarly susceptible to brutal 
impulses: and that proof of this is the readiness with which 
Germans of all classes have acquiesced in Hitler’s aims and 
methods. Assertions beginning “it crossed the minds of very 
few Germans” and “no average German ever reflected, let alone 
wished to,” must always be suspect when—on the author’s own 
showing—all public opinion and social life have been so 
thoroughly disintegrated and terrorised. How can anyone know? 
Of greater value are the concluding sections on the re-education 
of Germany, and the suggestion that a start may be made with 
prisoners of war. There is much that is commendable in the 
book, though this might have been concentrated into a much 
smaller book. But even the blackest record, if played too often 
and on one side only, becomes worn and scratched. 





India at War. By Sir George Dunbar. (Stationery Office. 28. 6d.) 


Tuts is a lamentable example of M.o.I. propaganda. There are 
32 pages in this pedestrian account of the Indian war-effort ; the 
photographs are badly chosen and badly arranged—an Indian 
sailor framed in a lifebelt caresses a cat; there are ceremonial 
occasions and studio-portraits of Indian princes, and for this 
paper-covered brochure which resembles something put out by 
a tourist agency for free distribution the public are asked to pay 
2s. 6d. What public? 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMEn; 


By *“*CUSTOS” 


THE battle season has opened, and the resisting power of 

is being put to the test. So far, experience suggests very g 
that the technical position is immensely better than in the gp 
of 1940. Gilt-edged, in spite of their advance, are yi 
very little ground, and losses in other groups are limited t 
few pence with the few exceptions of the stocks, whose oti 
and prospects are directly influenced by war events. This Seem; 
to me to be just about as much as one can reasonably 
for when news from the war front is either indecisive or threats, 
ing. Markets are trim technically, investors are as Tesolut 
as ever in their determination to hold on, and there isa 
reserve of buying power waiting to make its influence felt as 
soon as the war news provides investors with their cue, 
confidence in the financial front is unimpaired is evident jn the 
steady rate of savings. The resources available for investmey 
— almost certainly be reinforced before long by further Vesting 
orders. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL PROFITS 


It is a striking commentary on the listlessness of markets thy 
such a key announcement in the home industrial section as th 
profit and dividend statement of Imperial Chemical Industrie 
has aroused little interest. From the preliminary figures it is cle 
that gross earnings were substantially higher last year than » 
1939. Net income, after taxation, was down from £9,313,485 to 
£8,418,533, but the directors state that the sum due in NDC 
and E.P.T. rose from £2,500,000 to £5,600,000. Once again 
the allocation to central obsolescence and depreciation fund js 
£2,000,000, war contingencies reserve gets £339,262, which is bes 
compared with the £1,375,000 put to general reserve a year ago, 
another £180,092 is transferred to workers’ pensions fund, and 
the ordinary dividend is comfortably held at 8 per cent., leaving 
£882,354 to go forward, against £681,428 brought in. . 


Gone are the days when I.C.I. ordinary units were regarded a 
essentially speculative. In recent years Britain’s largest industrial 
concern has demonstrated a remarkable stability of earmig 
power, and built up its internal finances to a point which ha 
lifted the ordinary stock into the investment category. Now, 
in war conditions, I.C.I. is showing itself as much at home a 
in peace despite the loss of many export markets. The yield 
of roughly 54 per cent. at the current price of 29s. 3d. seems to 
me to be a fair valuation. 


“ BLUE CIRCLE ” CEMENT POSITION 


Both the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers and the 
British Portland subsidiary, the two giants of the “ Blue Circle” 
group, have declared lower dividends for 1940. The parent 
company is paying Io per cent., against 15 per cent., and British 
Portland 174 per cent., against 20 per cent. Profits were mode- 
rately reduced, but the strength of the balance-sheet position, 
built up during many years of conservative finance, has been 
preserved. Last year was a period of violent changes in the 
fortunes of the cement industry. In his detailed review at the 
meeting Sir P. Malcolm Stewart speaks of exceptionally low 
deliveries, influenced by severe weather, in the early months 
followed by an abnormal demand which proved to be short 
lived. 


This sudden change was due to the Government’s factory 
construction programme, heavy requirements for defence works 
following the withdrawal of the B.E.F. from France, and ARP 
work. By the end of the autumn, however, production had 
overtaken demand, and record stocks of cement and clinker have 
now been accumulated. What is the prospect? Sir Malcolm 
Stewart, who is a shrewd prophet, does not rate the chances 
high of another sudden change which will bring an overwhelm 
ing demand. He takes the view that the industry will be fortu- 
nate if demand absorbs the tonnage produced. Stockholders art 
therefore warned against expecting any improvement on the 194 
results. 


UNION CORPORATION RESULTS 


These are not easy times for the Kaffir finance houses. It 
is all the more remarkable that the Union Corporation is able t 
show profits, after taxation, for 1940 of £611,512, against £618,297 
for 1939. Moreover, the directors state that, as on previous 
occasions, they have provided for contingencies by reducing the 
book cost of certain holdings both below cost and below market 
price. Thus, profits have been struck on the usual conservative 
basis, and at current market prices investments still show # 
substantial surplus over the balance-sheet figure. For the thie 
successive year shareholders get a 64 per cent. dividend. Union 
Corporation 12s. 6d. shares are quoted at £7, and yield 5: 
They are a sound holding. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 110 


4 prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
ab solunon of this week's trossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be 
weed with the words “Crossword Puzzle’’ and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, 
ae) be received not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will 
ods before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing 


opened 

we The name of the winner and the solution will be published in the follow- 
below. containing solutions must bear a 2}d. stamp, otherwise they 
Solutions from the ").S.A. cannot be accepted.] 


issue. Envelopes 


wm surcharged on delivery. 




















ACROSS 14. What should we wear on 





1.“The —— Adam and his Twelfth Night? (7). 

wife Smile at the claims of 16. Sing about what Hamlet 

long descent ” (Tennyson) (8). wanted his too solid flesh to 
s. Gone to the dogs? Where? do (8). 

(6). 17. He made a singer of a model 
9. No, Sir, I’ve altered (8). (8). 
1.1 am not whole (6). 19. Confused Huns about all up 
12. Christmas confused about an (7). 

ancient king (6). 20. “ With a full but soft . 


13. This key city makes the Isle Like the swell of Summer’s 
of Man move (8). ocean” (Byron) (7). 

15. Dates (12). 21. The R.A. seems to have suc- 

18. Having writ, it moves on (2 ceeded where the rolling 
words) (6, 6). stone failed (6). 

3. Not Whittington’s way, evi- 22. “Like a well-conducted —— 
dently (2 words) (4, 4). went on cutting bread and 

14. Moore’s become melancholy butter” (Thackeray) (6). 

(6). 25. Where to put the solution (4). 

The son of Amoz (6). 

27. Not Hogg’s birds of the wil- 
derness, but the psalmist’s (8). 

2%. His parents get tinned (6). 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 108 


2». He said he could trust his 
Queen’s kindness (8). 
DOWN 


. Good on hose, but useless as 
stirrup-pump (6). 

Getting nasty again? (6). 
Flag-rankers? (7). 
Loved-locked-out of 
dilly Circus (4). 

6. Not all the sheep will defend 
you (7) 

A vulgar bit 


wn 


Picca- 


- 






(8). 


on 





O'Z2\O ir |M py 





Swift sort of writer (8). 
1. It always is somewhere, said 
Longfellow (7). LIALT 
SOLUTION ON MAY 2nd 
The winner of Crossword No. 108 is Miss A. D. PATTERSON 45 Fairficid Lane, 


Barrow-in-Furness 


Lancs. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASI 


(Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, cm. 


Paid up ¢ tal, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2 ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
i Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, iss Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Cred ind Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


a Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, 
4,000,000 ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
talled up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
—£ 12,000 ,00¢ Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States 
tad Dominion of New Zealand TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made 
Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques issued. BILLS 
im purchased or sent for Collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 


lems which may be ascertained on application 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
WEST END AGENCY: 15, CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 


ee 
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We give good terms for annuities : 
e.g. at age 75, £15:8:2% for men, 
and £12:18:1% for women. 


We also grant special annuities with 
a refund at death of part of the 
purchase price. 


Write for details 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 


























FALSE TEETH 


A denture which, owing to gum shrinkage, 
no longer fits perfectly, is painful and em- 
barrassing. To restore comfort with confi- 
dence Dentists recommend KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE, prepared speci- 
fically to make false teeth fit firmly. Sprinkled 
evenly but sparingly on the contact surface 
of the plates KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVE will hold it in position for 
many hours. From all Chemists in 1/3d 
Sprinkler tins for pocket or handbag ; also 
in the large ‘Economy’ size, 3/3d. 
KOLYNOS ?5'<1i0s 
FIXATIVE 
is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT 
restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act. 











YOU NEED BOOKS 


+ + +. not only because they are one of the few 
available sources of amusement and relaxation, but 
because books are an essential part of most war- 
time activities. All such books—handbooks for the 
Services and industry, civil defence and food produc- 
tion, can be seen at Bumpus. Write for lists. 


Be & E. BUMPUS LTD. 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King. 
477 OXFORD STREET, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601 























YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. 


Established 1880. 


Yen 100,000,000 
143,400,000 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - 


Reserve Fund - - - - 9” 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 
7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 





H. KANO, London Manager. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





” HE MEN WERE MAGNIFI- 
CENT "—and the King Six 8d. 
Cigars were excellent. 


APRIL 18, 

















PERSONAL 


YOOKS, Magazines, Games and other comforts 

) gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers’ 
canteen. Gifts will be acknowledged.—Please send to 
“Canteen,” The Spectator Office 


YOOKS FOR CHILDREN. — Alfred Wilson’s 

) Hampstead shop caters especially for children in 

the country, from an unequalled stock. Ask for new 

select classified list “ Four to Fourteen,” or open de- 

posit account and ask fora parcel of suitable books on 

approval.—ALFRED WILSON, 11 Hampstead High Street, 

: W.9 Hampstead 2218. 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s., carbon 

4d copy 3d., 1,000 words. — Miss N. MCFARLANE (C) 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. Essex 


\ AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE FOR 
4 GENTLEWOMEN, Complete training in safe 
area, Surrey, ors7 Duke Street Grosvenor Square W.1 
Mayfai: 6626-7 

\ ISS OLLIVIER.—Colonic irrigation, 

A tion, obesity, headaches. Wel. 9711 


onstipa- 
Trained. 
\ ONOMARK.- Perm. address. Wartime fac. §s. p.a, 
A Patronised by Royalty.—W rite BM/MONO23,W.C.1, 


*O DRAINS ?— but Sanitation like Town. ELSAN 
i Chemical Closet, GUARANTEED odourless, 
germ-free, safe. Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER- 
FLUSH. Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors. 
Scores of thousands in use in Country Houses, Cottages, 
Bungalows, Air-Raid Shelters, Rest Centres.—Write 
for FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET and prices 
and easy installing plans, to ELsAN Co, (Dept. 254/2), 
s1 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 


| yHOTOGRAPHER :—“ look pleasant, please.” 
The TOM LONG smoker smiles with ease 


( UAKERISM., — Intormation and literature respect- 
i ing the Faith and Practice of the Religio s Society 
of Friends, free on application to the Frienps’ Homg 
Service Committers. Friends House. Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1 
qi) PRING CLEANING ?—Your cast-off clothing.— 
" Disused clothing for men, women and children 
would be a great boon in many bomb-stricken homes in 
Poplar. Will you sendit now? We can make good use 
of anything YOU MAY TURN OUT.—Address: The 
Rev. WiittAM Dick. M.A,” Trinity Hall, Augusta 
Street. Poplar. London E.14 

TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet — 
\\ REGENT INstiTuTe, (85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 


APPOINTMENTS 
‘ASTERTON SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE. 


I'he Governors of Casterton School invite applications 
for the post of Headmistress. Applicants must be 
possessed of a degree of one of the older Universities, 
must be members of the Church of England, and not 
above forty years of age. Salary commencing at £700 
per annum. Service at Casterton School is recognised 
for the purposes of the School Teachers’ (Superannua- 
tion) Acts. The duties of the new Headmistress will 
commence in September, 1941. 

Forms of application (which must be completed and 
returned not later than May 7th, 1941) may be obtained 
from D. G. Hoprweit, M.A., LL.B., Market Square, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Carnforth. 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
\ limited number of vacancies in this Service for 
idian Candidates will be filled in 1941 on the recom- 

f a Selection Board set up in the United 
Candidates must have taken a good Honours 

Degree of an approved University in the British Isles, 

but those who are sitting for their Final Honours 

Schools this year may be admitted provisionally. The 

age limits are 21 to 24 on the rst August, 1941. Entry 

closes on the 15th May, 1941.—-Full particulars can be 
obtained from the Appointments Boards of Universities 
in the British Isles or from the Secretary, Services and 

General Department, India Office. Whitehall, S.W.1. 
India Office, March, 1941 


J er National Council of Social Service requires an 
Advisory Officer for clubs among evacuces, 
Social Work experience essential. Salary £300 per 
annum.—Apply, stating age, qualifications, experienc 
to Cuter WOMAN Officer, National Council of Soc 
Service, 26 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
\ "ELL-KNOWN Fleet Street Reporter and 
Feature writer, 29, medically exempt, seeks 
work in Journalistic, Literary, Propaganda or Publicity 
Fields First-class Man with ideas, initiative and 
organising ability Member N.U.J. and M.J.I. 
Highest references Not afraid to tackle something 
new Write, Box A838 





Fro “i AN RAF. 
OFFICER IN IRAQ 


“I have smoked your full-strength 
Punchbowle now for several years and 
find that it keeps in good condition in 
very high temperatures which one has 
to live in, in Egypt and in this country 
of sand. More so out here, of course, 
where this last month we have been as 
high as 116° shade temperature.” 


You can picture the type of men who 
smoke this kefty, full-bodied “ big- 
brother” of North Country Barneys: 
men on the really tough jobs overseas 
who need something unusually satisfying 
in the way of Tobacco, to inspire and 
to round-off the work of the day. 


Punchbowle is not everybody’s smoke: 
the average smoker should first try 
medium Barneys. Whichever strength 
suits your palate, the Tobacco will be 
as sweet and fresh as when packed in 
its “EverFresh” container. 


*Barneys 
(medium) 


Parsons 
Pleasure 
(orl 7) 


Punchbowle 
(full-strength) 


Barneys Virginia—a high-class 
cigarette in every 
10 tor 9d. thing but price. 


In “Ever-Fresu” Tins, 1/94d. oz. 
“ Reapy-Fitis ~ in Cartens of 12, 1/93d. 


(253) Made by John Sin-lair Ltd. ® 
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Its Grand 
at THE 


GRAND, TORQUAY 


GRAND to be alive. 
GRAND to dance to Harry Evans and his 
GRAND to play Tennis and SQU 
Charles Reade (late of Queen’s Chub gate 
or extend one, 
GRAND to get a rubber at Brid 
up at Billiards. er 
GRAND to have a Chef who ca 
feel a Lord in the true Woolton fed = 
GRAND ¢to sleep. to sit, to sun, with Nothing 
to worry about. 
SPEND YOUR LEAVE. 
OR YOUR LIFETIME 
at THE 


GRAND, TORQUAY 


where even our bomb and gas proot airraig 
shelter has been designed and equipped in the 
GRAND manner. 














EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIP 


I URTWOOD SCHOOL, | PEASLAKg 
GUILDFORD (Abinger 119). Vacs, for boarder, 

Safe district. Constructive outlook. Co-educations 

—Full parts. Principal, JANET JEwsoNn, M.A. N.E.U 








M ' “st HILL SCHOO 
4 ST. BEES, CUMBERLAND. 


For details of the forthcoming annnal Scholarships 
Examinations apply to the SECRETARY, Ashley House 
St. Bees, Cumberland. 


MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
A Special War-time Course can now be taken at th 
College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or Huntley 
Culverden Down Tunbridge Wells. 
For fuli Prospectus, apply to the Srcreray 
St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.z. 


a HE LEYS SCHOOL (CAMBRIDGE 
Temporary address: ATHOLL PALACE 
HOTEL, PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE, 
The Examination for Foundation and War Memoria 
Scholarships and Exhibitions (Maximum annual vale 
£100) will be held on 26th and 27th May and on gh 
and sth June.—Further information may be obtained 
from the HEADMASTER. 


He KING’S SCHOOL, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION for at least 
FIFTEEN KING’S and ENTRANCE SCHOLAR 
SHIPS, value £100 to £25 p.a. Also TWO LORD 
MILNER MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS of {100 
p.a. (preference for sons of Colonial Civil Servants) and 
TWO MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 p.a 
ination at Preparatory Schools May 29th and 30th- 
Full particulars from the HEADMASTER, King’s School, 
at Carlyon Bay, St. Austell, Cornwall 


CANTERBURY. 


LECTURES 


rPYHEATRE AND CINEMA IN THE SOVIET 
| UNION.—Two lectures by Mr. Herbert Marshal 
(Theatre) and Mr. Ivor Montagu (Cinema) at Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, on Sunday, May 4. Morin 
session on Theatre at 10.30. Afternoon session @ 
Cinema at 2.30. Lectures illustrated by epidiascope 
Tickets 1s. per session or 1s. 6d. for the two sessiom 
from Russia Today Society, 8 Red Lion Square,W.Ci. 





HOTELS BOARDING HOUSES 


EFRESH YOURSELF in English county 


Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. Gsoras’s House, Regest 
Street, W.1. 





Keep on buying 
3% Defence 
Bends 


£5 and multiples of 6&5 


Income Tax NOT deduct- 
ed at source. 


Bonus of £1 on every £100 
at the end of 7 years. 





—— 
—— 





Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tue Si: 


Portugal St., 


Post Office, Dec. 23, 189¢ 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press (194! 
cTaToR, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99, Gower St., London, W.C.1. 
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